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THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUALITY IN THE META- 
PHYSICS OF BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


HE task of philosophy, according to Dr. Bosanquet, is to 
characterize reality, to find out a vital idea or set of ideas 
wherewith to criticize and organize experience. Such an idea 
must have in some sense of the words universal application. It 
is important then to consider what is the type of universality 
which Dr. Bosanquet takes to be valid. The concrete universal 
is above all things a name for our most active and adequate, and 
therefore most normal way of looking at the world. For prac- 
tical purposes, as for instance in the course of a strictly mechan- 
ical pursuit, such as tabulating the results of a statistical investi- 
gation, the mind may concern itself with mere generalizations, 
with repetitions as such. But Dr. Bosanquet has a well-founded 
doubt as to whether those who reduce all so-called rational pro- 
cesses to the handling of repetitions really have in mind what he 
himself would call rational experience. Bergson’s view of logic,* 
and his consequent falling back upon intuitionalism, for instance, 
seem to Dr. Bosanquet to result from an unaccountable failure 
to consider conscious process as a whole, from an unwarranted 
abstraction of reflection out of the whole complex of experience 
which actually does keep it alive and effectual. Consciousness 
at work in the world of all our experience, the consciousness that 
takes us through a wide-awake day of tasks accomplished, beau- 
ties enjoyed, human relationships developed, though essentially 
rational, is not chiefly concerned with abstraction. We do not 
feel our way along experience with a measuring rod, nor on the 
1 See Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 54. 
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other hand do we transcend the guidance of reason in order to 
find our way, but live and grow as rational beings. Even in the 
course of what might be called habitual action, not guided by 
conscious reflection, as for instance the finger action of a trained 
pianist, there may be a precise and instantaneous adjustment to 
new and difficult situations. Thus we do not need to go to 
formal logic to discover the concrete universal. The term means 
the dominant form of any man’s experience, “a system or habit 
of self-adjusting response or reaction, whether automatic or in 
thought, over a certain range of stimulation.”* 

Concreteness appears in the very unity of thought, which is 
asserted through diversity. All concrete thought, i.e., thought 
about things, is immediate no less than mediate. We must then 
“admit thought to be in part intuitive,”? in so far as we are con- 
scious not only of its function as analyzing, but also of its syn- 
thetic action. It is from this quality of thought that we get our 
use of words and of all symbols. If, as Mr. Bradley seems at 
times to imply, we could not rest at all in the unity of thought, 
there would be lacking the impulse to frame it up in communi- 
cable form. We enter into a state approximating to this dis- 
cursive hesitation when, for example, we are attempting to solve 
a problem in metaphysics and have not arrived at a point of syn- 
thesis in our thinking, so that we are still unable to communicate 
what we have, so to speak, partially framed up in our own mind. 
Thought is of course in part discursive, getting farther and far- 
ther beyond the given. On the other hand, it may return ever 
and again to a fuller unity than that from which it started. And 

1 Op. cit., p. 40. 

2 [bid., p. 65. 

3 Cf. Mr. Bradley at his best: “ Nothing is perfect, as such, and yet every- 
thing in some degree contains a vital function of Perfection.” Appearance 
and Reality, Second Edition, p. 487. T. H. Green’s theory, that reality can be 
resolved into a system of relations, if pressed home to its conclusion, amounts 
to a denial of this ‘unity of thought’ functioning in finite individuals, and 
cannot account for the satisfaction which finite consciousness finds in reality, 
or for the immediate aspect of any group of relations. A patch of color, say 
a rift of blue sky,—as we shall find Dr. Bosanquet maintaining—cannot be 
described merely as a system of relations, nor even merely as a term, nor can 


it be adequately defined as the result of the action of certain physical laws. 
It is an unbroken effect. 
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although perfect unity can never be attained, still there remains 
present to thought a standard of wholeness or self-containedness 
“in which thought is at home with itself in reality, and assumes 
the attitude of an intuitive understanding.”* One is apt to demur 
a little at this phraseology, as if it implied a subjective theory. 
But what we actually have here is a statement concerning the 
responsive universe. Thought finds itself in reality. By thought 
is meant not bare abstract reflection, but fully conscious expe- 
rience, a complex in which feeling cannot be abstracted from 
rationality. If an object were thoroughly resolved into forms-— 
that is, if all its qualities came to have their full meaning for us, 
not only as belonging to the object, but in their reference to the 
larger world of which every object must be a part, we should 
then find it inadequate to say that we were dealing with identity 
in difference.* Likenesses or identities would not disappear, be- 
cause it is by virtue of them that experience is thinkable. But 
instead of the abstract consideration of likenesses and differences, 
we should have a thorough comprehension of the whole complex, 
the true universal, which Dr. Bosanquet calls ‘a system of con- 
nected members.”* Ideally we should accomplish the construc- 
tion of a ‘ world.’ 

From one point of view, then, the universal is the very syn- 
thesizing activity by which we get on in experience. But this 
activity cannot be divorced from the material in which it works. 
The universal is no more a movement of consciousness than it is 
the structure of reaiity physically existing, or having physical 
concomitants. If we did not abstract it as an aspect from the 
whole of experience, regarding it first from the point of view of 
the object, and then from that of consciousness, we should not 
dream of hypostatizing it. ; 

Dr. Bosanquet has much to say of “the underlying solidarity 

1 Op. cit., p. 57. 

2 Because our subject matter would be concrete experience and not abstract 
logical theory. As a matter of fact Dr. Bosanquet uses these terms so fre- 
quently and in so many applications as to give to the expression of his system 
an abstract or formal appearance which does injustice to his thought. Note 
his admission that he was once inclined to think logic ‘the whole of philoso- 


Phy.’ See Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. XV, pp. 7-8. 
3 Principle, p. xix. 
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of spirits, the medium in which all great things are done.”* By 
this he means the connection set up between individuals on the 
basis of their identities. In the first place you and I live in the 
same world, so that in our experience taken separately there is an 
identical reference. But then each experiencing individual is a 
particular component of the whole. “ It is true that my state of 
mind is mine, and yours is yours; but not only do I experience in 
mine what you experience in yours . . . but I experience it dif- 
ferently from you, in such a way that there is a systematic rela- 
tion between the two contents experienced, and neither is intelli- 
gible or complete without the other.”* So in human intercourse 
we have a means not only for ‘identifying’ ourselves, but, just 
as important, for discovering new aspects of experience in others, 
and then, by reflection back upon ourselves, for apprehending new 
points in common there. It is by grace of what in another place 
Dr. Bosanquet calls “the overlapping of human experience” that 
we have a spiritual world at all, and it is because our imaginations 
find room to grow in such a world that creative activity is possible. 

In the Philosophical Theory of the State, where Dr. Bosanquet 
is treating specifically the institution and the individual, we have 
opportunity to examine more closely what he means by such a 
phrase as ‘the underlying solidarity of spirits.’ The central point 
of his theory here seems to be expressed in the following sen- 
tence: “In institutions . . . we have that meeting point of the 
individual minds which is the social mind.”* Neither the insti- 
tution nor the social mind, however, are regarded as self-sub- 
sistent entities, hypostatizations independent of the conscious 
individuals concerned. Such an institution as a school, for in- 
stance, with its outward manifestations in space and time of 
building, teachers, and pupils, is the occasion for “a set of corre- 
sponding mental systems in individual minds.”* These indi- 
viduals have enough of experience in common so that, in each 
one of them, a meeting point is set up, but the institution consists 
no more specifically in this their agreement, than in the different 

1 Of. cit., p. 134. 

2 Ibid., p. 315. 


3 See page 172. 
4P. 170. 
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reaction which each individual makes to the situation as he indi- 
vidually conceives it. “In the dispositions of every mind the 
entire social structure is reflected in a unique form, and it is on 
this reflection in every mind, and on the uniqueness of the form 
in which it is reflected, that the working of the social whole, by 
means of differences which play into one another, depends.”* 

The social whole, then, consists of the individuals that com- 
pose it, and as a whole, or a ‘system of connected members,’ 
does not appear to be in any sense comprehended self-consciously 
except in the conscious experience of those individuals. Of 
course, the association of individuals does produce a whole which 
is over and above the indiv'“uals taken separately. But in the 
case of the school, for instance, we have given an existing ground 
of the unity, i.e., its building and equipment, affording an identity, 
connection, or meeting-point present in some aspect to the expe- 
rience of every individual concerned. The consciousness of the 
unity is yours and mine. “ Every individual mind, is, so far as 
it goes, for good or evil, the true effective reality of the social 
whole.’”? The universal is “a connection within” particulars, 
“not another particular outside them.’* 

The concrete universal, then, is at least a name for a descrip- 
tion of how experience comes to us, and in order to get at the 
true nature of the unity of the concrete universal, we must at- 
tempt to examine the content of consciousness as such. Dr. 
Bosanquet gives us a somewhat detailed description of ‘a content 
of sense.’ “ What I see when I look at a blue thing has unity, 
and life. . . . What does a unity of this kind consist in? Iden- 
tity of ethereal wave-lengths? Not at all. That may be pre- 
supposed, but it will not do the work by itself. Blue is a peculiar 
‘effect’: effect, I mean, in the artistic sense of the word; and 
wave-lengths, received say on a photographic plate, are not the 
peculiar effect which we call blue. . . . How do the elements of 
the effect hold together? . . . There is no push or pull between 
them. They work on each other through their identity and dif- 

1 Op. cit., p. 174. 


2 Ibid., p. 175. 
3 Ibid., p. 291. 
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ference... . What sort of medium does such a unity involve? 
Surely, that of consciousness and no other. Blue, then, while it 
retains the characters of blue, must have in it the life of mind.’ 
This description of the ‘ effect’ of blue may be taken to suggest a 
denial of the theory that sensation can be resolved into relations, 
as well as of the realistic theory against which it was actually 
directed. Blue has a definite unity, a character of its own, over 
and above the results of any analysis of its constituents. 

In order to understand as thoroughly as possible ‘the life of 
the mind,* which is synonymous with the concrete universal in 
its dynamic aspect, it is necessary to consider Dr. Bosanquet’s 
analysis of the unity of self-consciousness. In a chapter on 
“ Personal Feeling ’* he is at pains to clear away from the notion 
of the unity of the self certain misapprehensions which might 
confuse it. (1) It has been contended that the chief ground of 
this unity lies in the “de facto distinctness of immediate expe- 
rience in different finite centres.”* It is said that I can never 
possess “the directly experienced quality of your mind.” Dr. 
Bosanquet gets rid of this contention by granting it. Of course 
there is no denying the incommunicableness of my feeling con- 
sciousness as such. “It has to be remembered that all the wealth 
of our world has an immediate aspect, and . . . must pass 
through the form of feeling.”® Nevertheless, the important 
thing about Hamlet is not how Shakespeare felt when he was 
writing it. And the personality of a person who counts is great 
not because of a peculiar feeling which he is unable to commu- 
nicate, but just in virtue of what he is able to get across to the 
rest of the world. “Thus the pure privacy and incommunica- 

1 Mind and its Objects, pp. 32-33. 

2It is important to remember that Dr. Bosanquet means by the ‘mind’ 
here not a process of reflection, but a rational being experiencing. ‘ Expe- 
rience,’ ‘consciousness,’ ‘the mind’ are used more or less interchangeably, 
although ‘mind’ carries best the connotation of rationality which he is 
anxious to preserve. The distinctions, for instance, which he eventually dis- 
cusses between the various ‘worlds of reality,—knowledge, art, life in so- 
ciety, are drawn inside the general term ‘ mind.’ 

3 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 32 ff. 

4 Ibid., p. 33. 

5 [bid., p. 37. 
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bility of feeling as such is superseded in all possible degrees by 
the self-transcendence and universality of the contents with which 
it is unified.” 

Dr. Bosanquet thinks it possible that an exaggeration of the 
importance of this distinctness of feeling may add strength to the 
theory that the unity of the self is maintained by opposition to a 
not-self. He reminds us, however, of the bad sense of the term 
‘ self-consciousness,’ used to describe a state of extreme shyness 
or self-preoccupation, and of how we are at our minimum of 
power when we are ‘almost mere exclusiveness and antagonism.’ 
After all, “ our main point in conceiving Individuality is to main- 
tain its freedom,”* and freedom we seem to achieve only when 
we forget ourselves and open the gates to receive the world. At 
great moments we have all our barriers down, and are not afraid 
of trespassers upon that arbitrary privacy of feeling which little 
souls cherish. But communicable feeling partakes necessarily of 
the universality which is admitted to be characteristic of cog- 
nition. 

“No one would attempt to overthrow ... the formal dis- 
tinctness of selves or souls.”* The distinctness of physical bodies 
in space is clearly insurmountable. Dr. Bosanquet stands firm 
on the basis of the laws of mechanics, and assumes “the rule 
. . . to be that one self cannot get to the experience of another 
self except by communication through the external world.”? Ad- 
mitting this rule, however, there is no given limit to the extent 
of communication possible. From the wireless telephone, and 
conjurer’s tricks of ‘mind-reading’ which we may suppose de- 
pendent upon the transmission of infinitesimal physical signs, to 
the fine and thoroughgoing compatibility of close friends, we 
have all sorts and degrees of interpenetration of one self by 
another. But the important thing is that there shall be “ stuff 
and material of unity, language, ideas, purposes,” in short, “ con- 
tents of communicable feeling,” which is feeling about ideas. 

There are however certain ‘de facto limitations on the mate- 
rial range’ of experience, which condition the ‘power’ of finite 
individuals. In a sense it is true that our conception of indi- 


1 Principle, p. 285. 
2 Value and Destiny, p. 47. 
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viduality as finite must always take into consideration the actual 
powerlessness of finitude. Its ‘measure of power’ seems on ex- 
amination to be the measure for us of a given personality. We 
seem justified in feeling that unity and power go together, and 
that “where power ceases, unity must also find its limit.” The 
principle of unity lies nevertheless not in negation but in affirma- 
tion, not in what it cannot include, but in the conditions allowing 
positive inclusion of material. Our limitations are so constantly 
shifting. As we say, a great occasion makes us rise above them. 
Limitation, from the point of view of a self whose nature as 
rational is to include, is an imperfection rather than a charac- 
teristic. 

Fortunately, even from a superficial observation of society, we 
are conscious of a certain amount of compensatory adjustment, 
so that particular limitations do not seem so hopeless after all. 
We attempt or are forced by circumstances to fill in where our 
particular capacities make us useful. Thus we piece out one 
another’s imperfections. It is interesting to note that our capaci- 
ties for usefulness in the community are not regulated strictly in 
relation to our bodily equipment, as is the case with ants and bees, 
for instance. We transcend the immediate givenness of our ca- 
pacity as physical organism in countless incalculable degrees.* 

Although we assume a specific function for each human being, 
there must be ‘identity’ between these beings as well as ‘ differ- 
ence,’ in order that codperation and communication shall be 
possible. Not only must a man be conceivably ready to lay down 
his life, his formal diversity, for the sake of one of the greater 
wholes to which he gives his allegiance, but he must be ready 
also to live and to realize that he is by no means wholly irreplacea- 
ble in these wholes. He must be ready to hear his own ideas 

1 Dr. Bosanquet warns us again and again to avoid “ our tendency to con- 
strue minds as similar things, repeating one another like human bodies.” We 
are not to hypostatize them as things at all. The incalculable power of self- 
conscious beings must not be understood as available independent of body, 
nor as implying a capricious ‘genius’ not necessarily involved with the uni- 
verse, but the ways of such beings, as self-conscious, cannot be adequately 
described by the ‘push-and-pull’ category of cause and effect. Cf. H. G. 
Townsend, The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy of Thomas Hill 
Green, pp. 44, 53, 60. 
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spoken by another, to see the results of his research published 
the month before his own paper is ready for press. De facto 
evidence for the specific function, as such, of each formal finite 
centre, is lacking. On this point of the place and function of 
finite individuals as we know them, Dr. Bosanquet is not alto- 
gether definite, but the whole tendency of his thought is to stress 
the ‘supra-individual’ extent and importance of the ends to 
which such individuals devote themselves. We have already 
quoted him as saying that the entire social structure is reflected 
in the dispositions of every mind in a unique form.t’ Taken at 
its minimal significance, the uniqueness of particular finite beings 
as postulated by Dr. Bosanquet is of a formal logical character. 
“We may fail to observe the differences in or in spite of which 
a repetition takes place,” he explains. “ But it is certain that if 
they were not there, there could be no repetition: that the two 
cases or examples having nothing te hold them apart, could not 
be two but one.”” On the other hand he is at pains to call atten- 
tion to the fact that uniqueness, in the sense of exclusiveness, or 
even in the sense of specific and peculiar function, does not seem 
to be demonstrable in our experience of finite individuals, and 
that it becomes increasingly difficult to demonstrate, the deeper 
we go into the meaning of human life. The actual motivation of 
our conduct, both ordinarily and at our best moments, seems to 
be, notwithstanding certain modern theories to the contrary, not 
self-expression for its own sake, but some one of an untold va- 
riety of concrete ends. And these ends seem to belong to us not 
so much by some inalienable connection with our incommunicable 
personal feeling, nor even because they are commensurate with 
our personal ‘ powers,’ but partly because they fall to our lot in 
a course of events over which we have no control, and partly also 
because we regard them as desirable ends, for many reasons more 
or less completely thought out, but in which others are likely to 
be at least as much considered as ourselves, in which as a matter 
of fact the distinction between self and other is not very clearly 
made, and the actual present obj<ct to be attained is the most 


1 Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 174. 
2 Principle, p. 117. 
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important consideration of all. In crder to do justice to the sig- 
nificance of the present, as well as to the concrete unity of expe- 
rience, it is necessary to construe individuality in terms of con- 
crete meaning as a whole. We may say, then, that in so far as 
the mind is able to affirm a positive content, to resolve the contra- 
dictions in experience, i.¢., to organize experience into a whole, in 
so far real individuality is achieved. 

Taken as we experience it in ourselves and others, at the vary- 
ing levels of everyday living, the mind, or consciousness, of the 
so-called finite individual is obviously not a whole in the sense of 
a coherent whole. At any one moment we may find within it dis- 
cordant ideas and motives, fragmentary sensations and impres- 
sions apparently irrelevant to what may be for the time being the 
main stream of thought. We may even find two more or less 
consistent and mutually contradictory ‘systems,’ each affording 
conceivable possibilities of action, included, so to speak, within 
the same mind. Dr. Bosanquet says, “ A mind has its dominant 
nature, but is no single system equally organised throughout.’ 
Again he says, “ Though the mind must be an actual structure of 
systems, it is very far from being a rational structure of systems.”* 

Corresponding to these two sorts of whole, we have two mean- 
ings of the word ‘include.’ Dr. Bosanquet tells us in the course 
of a simple and comparatively non-technical description of con- 
scious experience that the nature of mind is “to include,” and 
that mind takes itself “as a world, not as an object in a world.”* 
Thoughts about absent objects, for instance, are ‘included’ in this 
world. They are distinguished from present objects, but the 
whole complex holds together for the observer, and the distinc- 
tion between presence and absence, as well as that between in- 
wardness and externality, legitimate as these distinctions are, can 
be made only inside the whole. 

So far, however, we have said hardly more than that experience 
is experience. But we are to remember that we are considering 
‘the life of the mind,’ the experiencing individual consciousness, 
not merely as a passive receptacle, but as dynamic, as reacting 

1 Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 165. 


2 [bid., p. 173. Ital. mine. 
3 Mind and its Objects, p. 27. 
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functionally on experience. From this point of view we may still 
say that it is the nature of mind to include, but this time we mean 
to include actively, ‘to resolve the contradictions in experience.’ 
The normal life of a conscious being requires the continual ad- 
justment of new experience to old, the gathering together and 
coérdinating of ideas bearing upon experience, the trained re- 
sponse of the whole man to the continuously changing circum- 
stances of his environment. This function of adjustment be- 
longs to mind in the larger sense already noted, although it may 
be examined at close quarters, so to speak, in logic. “ This, then, 
is the nerve of logical determination, viz., the removal of error 
or contradiction by means of a positive union in which data or 
premises destroy each other’s defects, and give rise to a new 
totality which transcends its factors. This is the essential process 
of experience throughout, and in all its kinds, and when traced 
and analysed in proportional form it reveals itself as logic—the 
creative and originative nexus of mind as such.”* 

We find in many places in Dr. Bosanquet’s works,—too many 
for specific quotation,—reference to the ‘nisus and endeavor 
towards a whole’ which is characteristic of the nature of mind. 
That is, although we may permit irreconcilables to exist together 
in our reflective consciousness, this is possible only because they 
dominate over the whole system of experience in alternation. 
The presence of irreconcilables which make an equal claim to 
domination means the dissolution of personality. The normal 
effort, even for practical purposes, is ‘to make the world syn- 
thetic,’ to find out rules which work universally, or, to speak in 
more technical terms, to make every difference fit into the system 
of the whole. 

But it is clear that this is a process of inclusion in which some- 
thing is destroyed. We do not carry around with us all our illu- 
sions and delusions of the past, like so many sticks in a basket. 
Correction, cancellation go on with us continually. Some phases 
of this process, the adjustments of vision, for instance, are auto- 
matic ; others, like the acquirement of knowledge in any particu- 
lar field, come by reflection. But the principle is the same. In 


1 Principle, p. 264. 
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view of the great significance to us of this type of experience of 
inclusion, the assumption of an ‘Absolute’ which should ‘in- 
clude’ in the first sense all the fragments and scraps left over 
from our ineptitude would seem to be peculiarly unsatisfactory. 
There are passages in which Royce seems to suggest such an 
assumption. Such passages may be interpreted in connection 
with what he has to say* about selective interest, and about 
purpose as adjustment,’ but taken by themselves they represent a 
tendency to bring all experience to the same level of significance, 
a tendency certainly not justified by observation of human lives. 
On the other hand, it is possible to carry too far the notion of 
an inclusion by which something is destroyed, until the plain dis- 
tinctions, which give all its point and meaning to experience, are 
conceived as lost in ‘the Absolute.” This tendency comes out in 
what Professor Pringle-Pattison calls ‘the Spinozism’ of Mr. 
Bradley. For although he maintains that “there is but one 
Reality, and its being consists in experience,”* he declares on the 
other hand that the unity of the various aspects of experience is 
unknown,’ and this because the coming together of its distinct or 
‘antagonistic’ elements means that their distinctness is lost. The 
completion of truth would cease to be truth, because in such com- 
pletion “all distinction . . . must be suppressed.”’ We have 
already noted Mr. Bradley’s distrust of the ‘discursive intellect,’ 
or the finite faculty of judgment, and suggested Dr. Bosanquet’s 
answering contention that the mind does in a manner continually 
come home to rest in reality, so that thought is hardly the incur- 
able malady that Mr. Bradley represents it as being. It is when 
Mr. Bradley is emphasizing this ‘dialectical difficulty’ that he 
conceives of an ‘Absolute Experience’ in which all distinctions 
1Cf.: “Our theory does indeed unite both your act and the idea that your | 
act expresses, along with all other acts and ideas, in the single unity of the 


absolute consciousness.” World and the Individual, p. 463 f. See also pp. 
427, 469 ff. 

2 [bid., p. 449. 

8 Ibid., p. 437. 

4See Man's Place in the Cosmos, p. 156 f. 

5 Appearance and Reality, second edition, p. 455. 

6 See ibid., p. 468. 

7 Ibid., p. 462. 
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shall be ‘lost.’ The logic of this conception leads irresistibly to 
a blank featureless Absolute, in which all determination is nega- 
tion: But Dr. Bosanquet maintains that more knowledge, more 
systematic ‘inclusion,’ means more rather than less determina- 
tion, so that there is nothing to indicate that a completely ‘sys- 
tematic reality would lack distinction. The knowledge, for in- 
stance, of a trained botanist becomes more rather than less 
definite, so that delicate differences of function and structure, fine 
interdependences, appear to him in an ever-increasing manifold. 
Where his knowledge is systematic rather than contradictory 
there is no tendency toward loss of distinctions. 

We have already had occasion to note the limitation in power 
which characterizes the finite self. This limitation is realized 
most clearly when we have grasped ‘the principle of individual- 
ity’ as the tendency of the mind to function as ‘a spirit of total- 
ity,’ to include without contradiction more and more of experience 
so as to approximate a perfect whole. There would appear to 
be a hopeless discrepancy between the ideal of my finite mind and 
what it is able to accomplish, between the actual finite self with 
his vague and fragmentary character, and the perfectly rounded 
being which his best instincts suggest to him as ideal. It is in this 
contrast between the nature of ideal knowledge and its actual 
imperfection, between persons and the ideal of individuality inher- 
ent in them, that we have what Dr. Bosanquet calls “the funda- 
mental inference” to the Absolute,’ the inference a contingentia 
mundi, or the “inference from the imperfection of data and 
premisses”’ to “a rational reality transcending the given,” “the 
passage from the contradictory and unstable in all experience 
alike to the stable and satisfactory.”* It is the nature of finite 
mind, the impulse in it to unity, which leads us irresistibly to 
postulate ultimate unity in reality. 

In order to answer more concretely the question: what is the 
nature of the unity in reality, or, in other words, what is the 
principle of inclusion by which individuality is achieved? we 

1He appears at such times to lose sight of the doctrine of degrees of 
reality which he maintains at other times. 


2 Principle, p. 257. 
3 Ibid., pp. 267, 268. 
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turn necessarily to what Dr. Bosanquet calls ‘the higher levels of 
experience,’ where the soul is at highest stretch,—+.e., includes 
most, approximates most nearly to individuality —and examine 
the process by which transition is made to these ‘higher levels.’ 
We have noted that ‘the fundamental nature of the inference to 
the Absolute’ consists in just such a transition, in “the passage 
from the contradictory and unstable in all experience alike to the 
stable and satisfactory.” So if we succeed in approaching a 
clear understanding of the nature of ‘this transition, we may ex- 
pect to have within our grasp a working principle of the whole, 
to arrive, that is, at one of the coveted ‘vital ideas’ which shall 
be above hypothesis. 

Dr. Bosanquet sets this principle forth in summary terms: 
“The general formula of the Absolute . . . the transmutation 
and rearrangement of particular experiences, and also of the con- 
tents of particular finite minds, by inclusion in a completer whole 
of experience, is a matter of everyday verification.”* We have 
already drawn a general distinction between two sorts of wholes, 
an actual structure, and a rational structure. We have now to 
consider (1) how we are to think these differing aspects of expe- 
rience in relation to one another, and (2) what it is, more pre- 
cisely, that takes place when transition is made from a lower level 
of experience to a higher. 

In the first place, then, if we must take experience as implying 
one perfectly systematic whole, what is the meaning, in that whole, 
of the fragmentary, the apparently unsystematic aspects of expe- 
rience? Hegel sometimes writes as if he were recognizing in the 
universe chance happenings, elemerts of contingency having no 
specific significance in the whole. He says, for instance, that the 
‘commencement’ of certain positive sciences, such as jurispru- 
dence, natural history, medicine, “though rational at bottom, 
yields to the influence of fortuitousness, when they have to bring 
their universal truth into contact with actual facts and the single 
phenomena of experience,” . . . Such sciences “stumble upon 
descriptions of existence, upon kinds and distinctions, which are 


1 Principle, p. 268. 
2 Ibid., p. 373. 
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not determined by reason, but by sport and adventitious inci- 
dents.’” It is in terms of degree of inclusiveness that Dr. Bosan- 
quet interprets those differences in experience which have given 
rise to the traditional distinction between necessary and contin- 
gent truth. The differences, as he conceives them, lie between 
‘levels of experience,’ or between the relaxed perceptions of sur- 
face living and the most intense, most deep-going and inclusive 
experiences. In describing the latter experiences, he sometimes 
speaxs of ‘the full-grown nature of mind.’ The figure of growth 
is not quite suited, however, to carry his meaning, in so far as it 
tends to over-emphasize the element of time. Dr. Bosanquet re- 
fuses, indeed, to take the course of history as such to be the type 
of reality. The mere succession and change of events in time 
does not give us any clue for interpreting them, although ‘ things 
temporal’ remain the only ground for all our inference, metaphys- 
ical and otherwise. na prevailing metaphor, life is compared to 
the flowing of a mighty stream. This metaphor is truly descrip- 
tive of the temporal aspect of life, and attempts to do justice to 
its integrity, but nevertheless is not adequate, because the move- 
ment of life is also analogous to the rising and falling of a tide.? 

The tendency to stress in experience the aspect of continual 
change Dr. Bosanquet calls ‘ignoring the concrete universal.’ 
“This is the defect,” he says, “which leads us to suppose that 
concreteness and contingency are inseparable, and makes us con- 
found the apparent contingency of details within a cosmos, whose 
main members are necessary to the whole, with the contingency at 
the heart of a spatio-temporal world of incident, which has never 
been re-created by experience of the dullest type.”* Here we 
have Dr. Bosanquet’s view of accident in one rather difficult sen- 
tence. From what might be called the external viewpoint, there 
is such a thing as contingency. Details looked at casually, or 
life lived wrong-headedly, will appear in the guise of mere 
“changes and chances,’ included in experience actually but not 
rationally. Nevertheless the casual or wrong-headed judgment 
itself is knit into the structure of reality, and brings down upon 

1 The Loaic of Hegel, tr. by William Wallace, second edition, p. 26. 
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3 Ibid., p. 79. 
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the devoted head of the judger inexorable consequences. By the 
‘contingency at the heart of a spatio-temporal world of incident’ 
Dr. Bosanquet means then first of all the aspect of things as only 
partially understood by the conscious observer. “ Take any mini- 
mum of experience,” he says, “ work out its implications; and it 
will bring you to a central or concrete view of things.” This does 
not mean that the significance of the incident as it stands, or as 
it is at first conceived, has necessarily any final validity. We 
are not, in other words, logically headed for the ‘basket’ Abso- 
lute. A wraith of mist may look at first sight like a white-robed 
figure. This would be a partial meaning, capable, if taken in a 
context sufficiently large, of being transmuted into a complete and 
therefore necessary truth. 

For in the second place Dr. Bosanquet means to admit and to 
stress the difference between the maximum and the minimum of 
content in experience. A drift of smoke in the air, a word 
spoken inattentively, are obviously, taken in abstraction, less in- 
clusive, less significant, than a blazing forest or the plain ex- 
pression of a profound faith. But the slighter manifestations are 
no less necessary, in the sense of fully conditioned, accountable, 
and productive of characteristic results, than are the more com- 
plex ones. Dr. Bosanquet is at greater pains than Hegel to pro- 
tect his statements concerning the minimal aspects of experience, 
and seems at first sight to be committing himself to a mechanistic 
determinism. But both Hegel and Dr. Bosanquet are fundamen- 
tally agreed, first that the categories of mechanism, ‘the laws of 
the world of time or space,’ are not adequate to explain the 
worlds, infinitely more complex, of art or personality for instance, 
and second, that there is but one universal, one nature of reality, 
of which all ‘existents’ must in greater or less degree partake. 
There is no universal outside the particulars, and, conversely, 
there is no particular which has not a relevant meaning in the 
universal system. 

So what we have in our experience as self-conscious beings is 
not ‘determinism,’ a nature applied by force from without, but 
‘determinateness,” an inherent nature which we both have and 
are.* In this view of accident, Dr. Bosanquet turns on the one 


1 See Principle, p. 340 ff. 
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side from the theory of pan-psychism, which refers the happen- 
ings in this world, both on the level of demonstrable conscious- 
ness and below it, to the capricious impulses of partially irrational 
‘psychic beings, and on the other from materialistic or fatalistic 
determinism. With the results of the exact sciences in mind, Dr. 
Bosanquet cannot look upon the ‘natural world ‘ as chaotic, or 
think of nature as engaged in a bacchic orgy of contingency. 
Moreover—and here is the deep point at which we may drown in 
the vain attempt to save our ‘uncriticized desires ’—the laws of 
the spiritual world are just as inexorable as the so-called natural 
laws, nay more, they are, as we shall see, but aspects of the same 
universal law. At all levels of development the ‘ individual,’ in 
so far as he achieves individuality, is on the one hand ‘ selected,’ 
or struck out by his environment, gets all his differentiations from 
without. On the other hand, he is within the rational whole, the 
nature of it is explicitly active in him, so that in him lies not only 
the complementary capacity for responding to and suiting the 
very environment which forms him, but also for acting upon and 
moulding this environment. It is precisely by reason of our be- 
longing in the nature of us to ‘the rest’ of the universe that we 
are able to be free, are able, that is, in so far as we understand 
the rest of the universe, to act effectively in it and on it. But we 
pay the price, not only as de facto selves but as members of a 
larger whole, when we act blindly or capriciously. Such a theory 
is far from presenting us with ‘the benevolent straitwaistcoated 
institution,’ which Mr. Russell imagines idealism to be, or with 
the ‘marble temple shining on a hili’ of William James’s ideal- 
istic student. It requires renunciation, at this particular point, 
not only of unfounded faith in the independence of mind, or 
rather, of conscious will, but also of a sentimental despair over the 
inexorable course of natural law. It is a philosophy which ac- 
cepts the world as it is, with the enormously exacting proviso that 
we do our best to find out what it is, and especially what is our 
place and function in it as self-conscious beings. 

We have seen that there is no distinction, in point of necessity, 
to be drawn between the simpler and the more complex aspects 
of experience. Patience and imaginative insight brought to the 
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former would start the investigator on an inevitable approach to 
the higher levels of experience, and so to an understanding of the 
whole. If, however, an understanding of the whole is what as 
metaphysicians we are after, we shal! best keep the rule of econ- 
omy which is set for all investigators by giving our attention 
directly to the higher levels of experience, to ‘the full-grown 
nature of mind,’ where we have fullest content, greatest degree 
of rational inclusiveness, the truest individuality. It is in expe- 
rience at this level that we must seek for the ‘ vital idea or set of 
ideas’ wherewith to criticize and to interpret reality. 

By application of this criterion of rational inclusiveness, Dr. 
Bosanquet is led to consider such experiences as the intellect at 
its full stretch, aesthetic appreciation, creative activity, various 
aspects of community and persona! loyalty, the religious expe- 
rience. He finds at work in all these experiences what he calls 
the principle of transmutation,—giving rise to self-transcendence, 
or the positive realization of self in other. This in brief answers 
the second question put by this chapter, as to what happens when 
we make the transition from a lower to a higher level of expe- 
rience. 

It is noteworthy that in a chapter entitled “Ourselves and the 
Absolute,’”* we do not find a description of the relation of the 
finite self to an eternal consciousness somehow hypostatized and 
set above it. What we do have described and insisted on is our 
actual experience of self-transcendence. This amounts to a 
further insistence on the necessity for looking past the formal dis- 
tinctness of selves in order to discover what it is to be a self. 
For in the first place, to say that ‘ self-transcendence’ is the nor- 
mal form of our experience, is another way of saying that the 
rational factor is always present in experience, whether or not it 
is reflectively present. “The moment we enter upon the reflective 
study of man,” Dr. Bosanquet declares, “we learn that his indi- 
viduality, his self-identity, lie outside him as he presents himself 
in time.” This does not mean that the real self of man is a 
reduplication of what is given in time, but simply a different, 


1 Op. cit., p. 257 ff. 
2 [bid., p. 259. 
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deeper, and more consistent way of being than that which may be 
taken as immediately given within the compass of a certain mo- 
ment. There is a fearful human instinct urging us to hold on 
to some conception of the given, to maintain this definite self, as 
it goes and stands, against all encroachments from without, lest 
we be left with a mere abstraction or generalization, and find this 
definite self obliged to accept annihilation. Our love of the con- 
crete, ‘the little lighted room,’ is as a matter of fact reasonable 
enough. In a very real sense we have no world but this, and no 
moment save the present. But the whole paradox of time and 
eternity lies just in such a sentence. For eternity is achieved in 
the complete meaning of this passing moment. 

But ‘the experience of self-transcendence’ means more than 
this somewhat formal reiteration of the indissoluble connection 
between the rational factor and the rest of experience, between 
the self taken merely as passing in time and the meaning of this 
self in the eternal present. The experience of self involves an 
actual out-going and expansion of the self, and a displacement or 
destruction of some elements of experience in favor of others. 
It is not even necessary to go to the higher levels of experience to 
demonstrate so much of the working of the principle of transmu- 
tation. Something is displaced or subordinated in favor of some- 
thing else in any sort of absorbed occupation, whether it be the 
enjoyment of a good meal or the promotion of a great cause. 

The so-called higher levels of experience, however, exhibit most 
specifically the principle of rational inclusion. There is some- 
thing more than the mere impulse toward inclusiveness of the 
other, than the mere ‘transmutation and rearrangement of par- 
ticular experiences’ operative in the most vigorous and fruitful 
life. Just as there is something more than blind desire in our 
love for the dear details of daily life, so there is more involved 
than a mere bare activity or expansion of the self when we give 
some of them up for what we consciously regard as a greater 
thing. It is true that self-transcendence is the warp of all our 
experience. If we are living at all, we are living at least partially 


1‘ The given’ is simply what we choose to take as given. It is always an 
abstraction cut out from a context indefinitely extended. 
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for and in another. But on the higher levels of experience, we 
f are more or less consciously bent on escaping from “ the contra- 
| dictory and unstable in all experience alike to the stable and satis- 
; »  factory.”* In the higher experiences we are looking for stability, 
and arrive at satisfaction in so far as we secure it. If we were 
to stop with this statement, we should have just as abstract a 
theory as do these who declare that we are looking for activity. 
Stability is, as we shall see, one essential criterion for a satisfac- 
tory experience, but not a completely descriptive term for such an 
experience. 

i There is a theory in the air concerning the nature of satisfac- 
iil tion which Dr. Bosanquet is anxious to refute. It is put in 
various forms, popular and technical. The symbol of satis- 
) faction for it is a road dipping up and over a hilltop,” or even 
a the operator’s seat in an aéroplane rushing out into uncharted 
| space. Satisfaction, we are told, lies not in stable relation- 
: ships, but in activity. From this point of view the perma- 
' nency of the marriage bond, for instance, has no better reason 
than provision for the children, that they may have opportunity 
to go on with ceaseless activity in their generation. With com- 
plete satisfaction, we are told, would come satiety. There is no 
more joy to be had in singing hymns of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
for we know now that we do not want a heaven of fulfilled de- 
sires. Put more technically the theory tells us that reflective 
: | consciousness consists in solving concrete difficulties, in adjusting 
ourselves ever anew to concrete situations. Solved problems are 
shunted over to be taken care of by habit, and so are left behind 

by reflection. 

Now, in so far as this theory leads to a realization that the sig- 
nificance of life lies in its present meaning and not in its outcome 
at some future time, Dr. Bosanquet grants its validity. He de- 

, | clares that “the great enemy of all sane idealism is the notion 
that the ideal belongs to the future.”* This notion, and also the 
| 1 Op. cit., p. 268. 
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Be sure there’s nothing at the end.” 
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theory just now under discussion, seem indeed to him but dif- 
ferent expressions of the same fallacy,—an over-estimation of the 
significance of time. The conviction that heaven is achieved for 
the future by some ceremonial obedience in the present leads to 
the hypocrisy of the scribes and Pharisees, and to all the evils that 
go with an arrived aristocracy. It is true that one of the car- 
dinal principles of the democratic idea was demonstrated by 
Hobbes when he declared all men to be equal on the ground of 
their universal and unquenchable desire for self-preservation, that 
desire so inevitably doomed to be brought low. It is the uncer- 
tainty, not only of life, but, as we should add today, of the tenure 
of excellence, which makes us equal. It is impossible to acquire 
merit, because each new acquisition of virtue demands new 
accomplishment. 

It is but a development of the same idea to say that tension 
must be always present in satisfaction. The idea that joy lies in 
mere acquiescence or in bovine contentment is involved with the 
ancient confusion of ‘well-being’ and ‘pleasure,’ of evda:povia 
and #ov7, and leads to an erroneous pleasure psychology and 
beyond that to an inadequate philosophy which theory does right 
to dispute. It is true that we live in a concrete present and that 
we must stretch every nerve to meet its requirements. Dr. Bo- 
sanquet gives us an account of Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean 
which is illuminating as interpretation, and at the same time sig- 
nificant in the present connection. ‘Only the true motive,” he 
explains, “gives you the perfect act . . . how hard it is to be 
brave, and gentle, and modest, and calm, and wise. The brave 
and noble soul, and it alone, will ring true in every side and 
aspect of its act; time, place, manner, degree, behaviour to per- 
sons ; all the characters which make up an act whose quality takes 
form in quantity, and is adapted to the situation with a beautiful 
adequateness, in every detail just right, neither too little nor yet 
too much, like the petals of a rose.” This extraordinary pas- 
sage literally wakes up every nerve in the body, and at the same 
time inspires that still contemplation of full-rounded perfection 

_ which might be called mystic, but which is rather on the way to 
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being completely intellectual, since it depends for its intensity on 
a concrete vision of details in their unified connection. In the 
same mood we have St. Bernard’s solemn 

“O bona patria, 


Lumina sobria 
Te speculantur,”— 


and all the following panoply of words in his immortal descrip- 
tion of felicity. 

On the other hand, the notion that true satisfaction brings 
satiety gives undue prominence to the mere succession of events 
in time, and fails to allow for the meaning of, experience as ra- 
tional. This meaning consists not only in the ‘nisus of mind 
towards a whole,’ but also in its rest, by a sort of anticipation of 
perfection, in reality. Are we not conscious of an element of 
stability, not only in the requirements of each moment, but in our 
response to them, in so far as we succeed in responding ade- 
quately? Who has not had at least a foretaste of stable satis- 
faction in the adjustment which results from and accompanies 
effort? Dr. Bosanquet is apt to urge the experience of singing 
in a chorus, when the self, all concentrated, body and mind, in 
that vocal expression, is freed from its barriers of mere person- 
ality and merged in the volume of sound until the chorus seems 
like one harmonious instrument, of which the individual singer 
is but a necessary part. More universal still is the experience of 
friendly intercourse,—exchange of ideas, codperation in work, 
common enjoyment of a rapid walk in wind and sun. We are 
conscious of a desire to put this quality of perfect adjustment, 
maintained by an effort keen and altogether wide-awake, into 
the whole of life. So we mark the difference between our frag- 
mentary good and perfection. 

But this is not desire for desire’s sake, activity for activity’s 
sake, nor is it on the other hand an approach to an habitual and 
purely mechanical adjustment. It is rather an intense apprecia- 
tion of present felicity accompanied by an imagination of its in- 
finite extension. Experiences like these do not derive their value 
from being wanted. Only undue attention to abstract theory 
could ever make us think so. To say that we fulfill ourselves in 
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them is still to use the phraseology of private feeling which Dr. 
Bosanquet is anxious to avoid. ‘They are concrete,—are singing, 
or discussion, or writing, or walking, and are what we want, ends 
for which we are willing to sacrifice mere self-indulgences. 

The theory concerning satisfaction which Dr. Bosanquet is 
criticising has on the one hand the virtue of emphasizing the 
present situation, but on the other falls into the old fallacy of 
abstraction. It overlooks the significance of experience as a 
whole. Having missed the character of thought “as a system 
of functions adapted to the removal of contradiction throughout 
experience,”* it is in search of an explanation for the continuity 
of experiencing, and more than half believes that we go from one 
day to the next merely on the strength of the fact that every day 
brings forth new situations. But it is not newness-in-itself, or 
activity-in-itself, for which we live, but for our work, our family, 
our religion,—for concrete goods, in which there are normally 
aspects or tendencies which we would fain believe to be perma- 
nent. ‘“‘There are some things .. the best... which our 
activity does not make, but only reveals. They are not in time.” 

Marion CRANE CARROLL. 
Irnaca, N. Y. 
1 Logic, second edition, Vol. II, pp. 278 ff. 
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II. 


S there seems to be no standard rule of subordination that 
can be applied to the elements of every life, so it is not 
easy to establish generally the claim, in connection with any in- 
terest in particular, that it is indispensable to the best life for 
every man. We may argue that if an impulse is given no exer- 
cise, it will persist as an unappeased craving to trouble life and 
stir up discontent; and in case some particular impulse actually 
acts in this way in a given man, that is indeed in so far a reason 
for him to take it into account. But it would be unsafe to gener- 
alize. In nearly every man there ére interests naturally so weak 
that if left to themselves they tend to die out. A further point 
on which to argue that some cultivation of a potential interest is 
bound to be an addition to life, is the undoubted fact that, if it 
is potentially interesting, it represents a source of positive pleas- 
ure. But while the fact is so, the inference is doubtful, since the 
pleasure it adds may be far less than could have been secured 
from rival sources. The strongest ground on the whole for urg- 
ing that no side of human nature should be left undeveloped,— 
though this is hardly equivalent to the more determinate state- 
ment that no interest should be neglected,—is that the various 
sides of life are so interrelated that all must suffer to some extent 
when other sides are atrophied. This is clearly so of such a 
thing as intellectual capacity ; it appears equally, though less for- 
cibly, in other expressions of human nature. But at best this 
leaves the ‘principle’ very vague and indefinite; it goes very 
little distance indeed toward telling us just how far we are to 
cultivate a given interest, or in what relation it should stand to 
other aspects of life. 

But now while from the facts of positive desire there seems 
little direct guidance in principle, without a primary reliance on 
the process of experimentation, and the lead of personal demands, 
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the case is improved substantially when we turn to the negative 
and inhibitive emotional elements to which are to be traced the 
peculiar character of the moral ought. While it is only hesitat- 
ingly that I can say to a man, You must gratify this positive pro- 
pensity if you are to hope for the most out of life,—since it 
depends a great deal upon the relative strength of the propen- 
sities in him, and the circumstances in which his life is set,—it 
is usually much safer to lay it down generally that, in living the 
varied life of desire, he needs to take account of negative and 
moralistic limitations, under penalty of a sense of self-condemna- 
tion which renders contentment improbable. It is, accordingly, 
in connection with such restraining feelings, normally ineradicable 
from human nature, that we must look for the sort of principle 
that ethics mainly is after to help determine the actual content of 
successful living. And it will be found that this has been largely 
implicated in the preceding remarks. Thus the case against an 
all-round culture as a specific ideal, rested mainly on the fact 
that, owing to its absorption in self-cultivation, it falls under the 
condemnation of the ethical judgment of triviality. But equally 
on the other hand we condemn for the same reason too ready an 
acquiescence in a one-sided interest, as not consistent with our 
sense of the significance and dignity of man and his life. Simi- 
larly of the claims upon us of any interest or capacity in partic- 
ular. We may find difficulty in enforcing an interest simply on 
the basis of its positive addition to the satisfied content of expe- 
rience; but add to this the need of avoiding certain negative 
sources of dissatisfaction, and usually it does not fail in the large 
to get some standing. Thus active benevolence in one’s scheme 
of life has, as a universal principle, a somewhat precarious foun- 
dation in the pleasures of benevolence. These are real pleasures, 
and when they are felt as such become self-evidently a part of 
the good ; but if a man does not happen to feel them acutely, you 
cannot easily argue with him that he is missing thereby the good 
life. He will tell you, and perhaps truly, that he gets greater 
pleasures in other and inconsistent ways. Nor is it argumenta- 
tively certain that the cultivation of benevolence is demanded by 
the claims of enlightened self-interest ; on the whole, the careers 
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of the most successful men of affairs do not seem to bear this 
out. But it is also open to point out that a man is, too, a creature 
capable of being affected even against his will by sympathy or a 
sense of justice, and that to go ahead without any reference to 
this emotional capacity is to lay oneself open to unpleasant memo- 
ries ; or, again, that social good is too necessary an element in the 
significance of human standards to be left out of account if a 
man wants to retain his self respect and pleasure in his work. 
It is true that these feelings, also, differ in different men; and 
one cannot prophesy securely just how a given man’s ‘ conscience * 
will work. But there is one significant point about them. The 
pleasures of desire depend upon the active working of desire; and 
this is temporary and fluctuating. But the moral emotions, just 
because they arise in a contemplative or reflective situation, are 
less dependent on circumstance. They are not exhausted by 
indulgence, but stand ready to work whenever we stop to think; 
and so they grow stronger as the more insistent and individ- 
ualistic cravings become quiescent. And since for a rational 
mind satisfaction comes increasingly to lie, less in that which is 
simply pleasant while it lasts, and more in what also will ‘ remem- 
ber well,’ by their influence on the sense of approval they get an 
intimate relation to our judgments about ourselves, out of pro- 
portion to their own relatively weak character. After the tumult 
and the shouting is over, and a man settles back to count his 
gains, he can, if he has real intelligence, hardly fail in a quiet 
moment to note if his acts have violated persistent human sym- 
pathies, or if the ends he has aimed at fail to measure up to a 
satisfying human standard. And as this affects his permanent 
judgment, the feelings in question, even though they have less 
influence than might be thought desirable on immediate action, 
do come to be central to man’s ethical ideals, and so in the long 
run influence conduct also. 

My general conclusion is, then, that because the more positive 
and individualistic claims of the good are dependent on desire, 
which varies widely, and innocently, in various men, it is in the 
peculiarly moralistic field, constituted by those restraining ele- 
ments of human nature which issue in the judgment of the moral 
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ought, that most of the constitutive principles of ethics capable 
of general application have to be looked for. I shall not attempt 
here to draw up a list of such principles; it is doubtful if they 
are not too dependent on the facts of experience in detail for 
this to be feasible. But it will be useful to give one illustration 
of them, and to suggest how this may be applied in a way actually 
in some measure to give guidance in the conduct of life; and I 
shall choose a case which brings us in contact again with consid- 
erations already discussed. 

There are two ways in which we are able to estimate the rela- 
tive rank of human ends. One is subjectively in terms of the 
degree of desire; and this each person has to settle for himself, 
the actual felt strength of the desire being the only final test. 
The other is an objective or rational standard, on the basis of the 
relative place a human activity occupies in the world, its bulk, 
and the range of its influence and results,—a standard which is 
not in itself moralistic, since it carries no necessary sense of duty. 
But to this latter judgment there also may be attached under 
certain conditions a feeling tone which leads us to look with dis- 
favor upon that which occupies quantitatively a lower rank, and 
so te give it a qualitatively lower standing; this is one pervasive 
form of the moral feeling of constraint which issues in the sense 
of oughtness. 

Now this quantitative judgment is, I have held, subordinate, in 
that it presupposes to begin with the positive and assertive side of 
man’s nature, which is what fundamentally determines his end 
and ideal. But in its secondary place, as a requirement of satis- 
faction, it does suggest certain rational conditions that have to be 
met before we can safely acquiesce in what we take to be our 
wants, since otherwise these in the end are bound, in so far as 
we are reasonable beings, to occasion the discontent that comes 
from violating our reflective natures. And one condition is this, 
that an ideal of life should actually have consequences such as are 
capable of being measured by the objective quantitative test. In 
other words, while it is not so that the true end for any man can 
be fully stated on the basis of work done, no end is capable of 
justification to the reflective self which does not show itself in an 
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objective outcome of one sort or another. It is essential to any 
ideal that is not to call forth intellectual disapprobation on the 
ground of inherent lack of worth, that it should have something 
to offer as a contribution to the permanent structure of reality. 
And on this ground we can rule out at the start certain forms of 
life as never acceptable to the instructed moral judgment. Such 
is, par excellence, the life of mere pleasure getting. For the 
great defect of pleasure as an end is its inability to stand the test 
of the reflective quantitative judgment of value. The man who 
lives for pleasure lives for that which perishes at the moment of 
attainment. It passes, and leaves no trace; it does not build 
itself into the structure of things, or set up, through intention, a 
train of significant consequences. And accordingly there is noth- 
ing for the rational mind in its quest for reality to seize upon in 
order to justify in memory the momentary sense of significance 
that attended it. We sometimes, in a negative way, are led to 
justify an innocent life of pleasure, perhaps, on the ground that 
at the most it is innocent and harmless. If it does no particular 
good to the world, at least it keeps clear of a meddlesome inter- 
ference with others such as is apt to attend even well-meaning 
ambition, while at the same time it escapes the banalities of pre- 
tentious moral aims. This is commonly the defence which the 
more amiable literary hedonist sets up. But the defence is never 
wholly satisfying; we have only to view again such an ideal in 
its perspective to find that invariably it offends our more virile 
taste. 

When however we have made allowance for such unaccept- 
able ideals, there still remain the greater number of human careers 
from which we have to choose. And here the principle does not 
tell me positively the rdle I ought to play in life; so long as the 
chance of permanent significance attaches to an ideal, it leaves it 
open as a possibility. Of course if I could find myself equally 
satisfied, approximately, in either of two careers, naturally I 
should be led to condemn myself were I to choose the less. But 
normally no question of quantitative results ought in reason te 
override the primary demand that I find some course of life in 
which it is possible for me to reap the reward of a mind content. 
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Where the principle now comes in is, rather, to warn me to use 
whatever career I do adopt in a way not to stir up my own capac- 
ity for intellectual disapproval. Any normal occupation has in 
it the possibilities of objective results ; that one should keep one’s 
eyes pretty steadily upon these, is the unequivocal teaching of 
experience. There is more genuine pleasure in work, to begin 
with, when interest attends upon the feeling of objective signifi- 
cance. A man loses in large degree the zest of the thing who 
does his task with an eye single to the effects upon his own 
pleasure, or ambition, or bank account. If he can see his busi- 
ness, for example, as a part of the machinery by which the 
world’s economic needs are met, and not as a mere private money- 
making concern, it is hardly possible that there should not be an 
accession of satisfaction. It is not so much that we should do 
big things ; if we are not of the calibre for these, the desire only 
means an uneasy and troubled mind. It is rather that, whatever 
we find that we particularly care to do, it should be done so that 
it will approve its own goodness by lasting, and so heightening in 
its degree the interest of an interesting world. Even a vocation 
which counts itself already disinterested, can add indefinitely to 
its own significance by a more conscious aiming at objective per- 
manence in its product; philanthropy, for example, is constantly 
on the defensive until it turns from the mere amelioration of 
suffering as it arises, to an intelligent endeavor to reconstruct 
lastingly the world so as to make the continued exercise of char- 
ity less necessary. 

The same conclusion is borne out by the accredited forms which 
moral education tends more and more to take. There is, in- 
deed, a common and useful way of moral appeal, the machinery 
of which is primarily emotional. But in proportion as men grow 
intellectually, does the power of such an appeal over them tend to 
decrease, until they may even come to resent the attempt to stir 
them up through their feelings. More and more, to the rational 
man, incentives to conduct are found in an appeal to his own 
sense of intellectual self-respect, through the perception of rela- 
tive values involved in an impartial survey of the world of expe- 
rience. If one wishes to influence him, it is increasingly safe to 
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rely, not on the accredited emotional sentiments of the past, but 
on the persuasiveness of objective interests, as an offset to the 
narrow and selfish life which claims him by nature. And on the 
negative side, also, as a sharpener of the reluctant conscience, 
the same thing plays a part which has hardly been sufficiently 
recognized by ethical theory, though in practice its moral efficacy 
has never been overlooked. Of all the tools which may be used 
to open a man’s eyes to his delinquencies, on the side of their 
unreason, and inexcusable meanness and pettiness, the most pow- 
erful in its possibilities, and on the whole perhaps the safest in 
its exercise, is the weapon of humor. For what humor does, as 
a ‘criticism of life,’ is to throw a sudden light of self-revelation 
on the insignificance of that which in our over-serious, or per- 
verse, or unthinking moods, we are given to taking at its face 
value. And it is a safe tool, because it is exempt from some of 
the more serious dangers of the moralistic experience in general. 
A sense of humor helps to soften the asperities of the moral life, 
and keeps us from painting the world in too dark a hue; most of 
all does it prevent us from taking curselves, and our private in- 
terests and opinions, too seriously. And I should wish to empha- 
size this in particular as another very necessary qualification of 
any doctrine of individualism such as I have professed; unless 
one can view these interests of his with a tolerant and humorous 
eye, and carry over even into his personal enthusiasm for them 
an impartial sense of their place—a very minor place—in the 
whole scheme of things, the individualist is much too apt in prac- 
tice to turn into the egoist or the fanatic. To strike just the 
right note here is doubtless a matter of some difficulty, as are most 
important things in life. Anything whatsoever can be made ri- 
diculous ; and to see this side of it, and nothing more, is to become 
the mere jester, whose claim to be regarded as the ideal moralist 
is certainly very slight. But between a too solemn sense of high 
importance, and that conviction of the intrinsic smallness of 
everything in particular which some of our satirists have dis- 
played, there is a middle ground. It is not against the impor- 
tance of things that a spirit of humor sets itself, but their over- 
importance ; and the habit of keeping an eye out for the readiness 
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of our interests to get out of proportion need have no tendency to 
discourage them, provided they rest on some basis more depend- 
able than a mere intellectual judgment. In that case I do not 
have to be under the idealistic illusion to prevent my interests 
from losing their savor and going back on me. I may see my 
work clearsightedly at its true rating, and still, if naturally I like 
doing the thing, it will remain significant, even while I am at the 
same time ready to be amused at the pretentiousness of its claims 
when it can take me off my guard. 

But now, in conclusion, it is important to notice that principles 
at best are only preliminary to the final work of the moral judg- 
ment, and that this last is an act individual and unique, for which 
no issue can be set down beforehand. Ethics as a science deals 
with the ethical judgments of the past. It is never a source of 
new moral truth; and what as moral beings we are practically 
most concerned with is the growth in moral wisdom which new 
situations demand. The source of this novel truth lies rather in 
intuition, or moral tact ; and intuition presupposes a concrete, and 
not an abstract and scientific habit of mind. I may generalize 
moral truths already discovered; but I get insight only by envis- 
aging actual moral situations. Accordingly in the field of casu- 
istry the novelist has always been immensely more successful than 
the ethical philosopher. As accounts in particular of what is 
right or wrong in conduct, such general moral truths are only 
convenient formulations for helping us organize our experience, 
and bring the lessons of the past to bear upon the present. To 
say that lying is wrong, or that charity is a virtue, gives us no 
strict rule for governing conduct. A ‘virtue’ is never an ulti- 
mate principle of ethics; as a statement to the effect that certain 
kinds of motive and intention are good, it is a result of the more 
general and fundamental principles that have to be appealed to 
when we try to show why they are good, and necessary to the satis- 
fying life. Any virtue in particular thus may look for its sup- 
port to a confluence of several different principles; indeed every 
type of principle may be represented in a single case, as will easily 
appear if one sets to work actually to justify such a virtue as, for 
example, truth-telling. A virtue is thus a generalization rather 
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than a principle. It classifies certain kinds of action roughly by 
reference to their general tendencies; and in so far as new cases 
are really similar to the old, it enables us to have in a measure 
ready-made judgments on hand. But now just the moment the 
new case differs significantly from those with which we are fa- 
miliar, we find ourselves compelled to pass a new judgment; and 
it makes no difference whether we say that it is always wrong to 
lie, but that this is a case which we refuse to call lying, or whether 
we say that even though this is a lie, yet the judgment about lying 
is only approximately universal, and the present case an excep- 
tion. Either way, what we have to do is to scrutinize the novel 
situation, and allow it to call up its total response, in which our 
feeling reaction is constitutive and essential; and this response is 
a new and creative achievement, not to be come at by the mechan- 
ical process of fitting a new fact into familiar pigeon-holes. No 
man who meets a genuinely new set of circumstances that raise 
for him a case of ‘conscience,’ and who comes to see what his 
new duty in the matter is, can tell just how he came to the de- 
cision; still less is there any purely ‘rational’ way of going to 
work to form it in the first place. As in all thinking that is really 
original and firsthand, a man starts with facts, points of view, 
generalizations, representing what has been found hitherto to be 
the case; and he keeps his mind playing on the situation, half 
blindly, quite experimentally, until at last, he knows not how, the 
light breaks upon him, and whereas before things were obscure 
to him, now he sees. And a new moral truth differs from an 
intellectual one only by reason of the part that feeling, or value, 
plays in the solution. Instead of saying that he sees this to be 
the ‘truth,—sees the elements of the problem, that is, falling 
into a harmonious scheme of relationships,—he now more natu- 
rally says that he feels this to be ‘right.’ It is always, as I say, 
a concrete case which is capable of giving rise to this new insight ; 
no man can tell with any certainty how he is going to solve a 
moral problem till the actual situation confronts him. And in 
the presence of the facts he can give no reason, 1n the last anal- 
ysis, for his confidence, beyond the fact that it is in this way that 
his nature responds. It happens constantly in human experience 
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that at a certain point argument only confuses wisdom. All sorts 
of plausible reasons can be given for a refusal to accept a moral 
judgment, none of which may be capable of final refutation; in 
despair a man is driven to reply, Well, if you don’t yourself feel 
that it is so, there is nothing more to be said. In Androcles and 
the Lion, there is a speech of Lavinia’s which expresses something 
of this unreasoning and constitutive character of the moral judg- 
ment; it is when her intellectual uncertainties about religion are 
being used to induce her to save herself from martyrdom by a 
harmless sacrifice to Roman gods. 

The most that can be done practically, then, in terms of the 
so-called virtues, is to draw up statements of what tends to be, on 
the average, men’s duty in cases of a certain class. But now 
there is a special sort of situation in which the circumstances 
render it possible to approach much more nearly to definite and 
even universal guidance. If, as I have largely been assuming, 
the primary value of a study of ethics is to enable us to canvass 
the various ends of action before we are put under the pressure 
of the immediate call to act, this leaves a field of a somewhat dif- 
ferent sort for the application of principles. It is the situation, 
namely, when we are choosing a career or ideal—a general direc- 
tion of action. This is also a concrete practical choice, for which 
we need moral guidance; but it is a choice with a peculiar char- 
acter of its own. By the fact that it is setting out to anticipate 
action, it is largely freed from the particular conditions—which 
cannot be anticipated—that make it so impossible to lay down 
rules of conduct ahead of performance; it can give heed pri- 
marily, not to what a definite set of circumstances calls for, but 
to what is desirable in itself, and good. After I have once com- 
mitted myself to an end I am in a measure helpless; I have to 
act in view of such circumstances as happen to confront me. But 
in choosing the end itself I am, provided I am at all fortunately 
placed, free to let inclination and sense of worth determine my 
choice. And the choice brings me into direct contact with the 
results of ethical theory. The primary question of systematic 
ethics is, then, not, Is this particular act right? but, What kind of 
a life is a good and desirable life? And while any knowledge of 
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values can be indirectly applied to action, it can be directly applied 
to the choice of large and general lines of action, freed largely 
from the complications and compulsions that attend action in the 
concrete. 

And I may add a few words to illustrate the nature of such 
guidance, from the standpoint of the general conception of the 
good which I have been adopting. The possibility of the good 
life lies first of all in the chance of finding work which will offer 
full scope to my capacities, without making it necessary to over- 
strain myself if success is to be won; which does not lead into a 
blind alley, therefore, but may in the nature of things be expected 
constantly to be opening up new and promising vistas and new 
avenues of effort; which excites my close interest and attention, 
and my lasting interest, so that I shall want to stick to it; and of 
whose real and substantial value to the world, as well as to myself, 
I can be fully persuaded in my own mind. This does not imply 
that life is to be all eager interest, free from drudgery, and the 
need at times for painful effort. No work is pleasant all of 
the time; there are bound to be spots or zones where only sheer 
will power will see us through. Indeed it is the only sure test 
that we have hit upon our real forte, and not been misled by un- 
steady flashes of interest, that we should find ourselves willing to 
perform the incidental drudgery. A mere liking for a task so 
long as it can be done without special trouble on our part, is very 
unsafe ground for settling a career. Nevertheless so long as our 
work on the whole appeals to us as drudgery, so long as it leaves 
us looking ahead, and counting the days till it is over, we can be 
confident that we are on the wrong tracl:. The very first point 
of wisdom is to hunt for that which personally appeals to us. If 
a man, even, has settled down in a career, and wakes up to the 
fact that he is getting no personal enjoyment out of it, nothing but 
the most pressing responsibilities should prevent him from cutting 
loose at the earliest possible moment, and starting over again. 
The secondary and instrumental erds of life are important, but 
they have always to be subordinated to the intrinsic ones; and 
values are intrinsic only as they come home to us as personally 
felt values, accredited by the satisfaction they bring. A certain 
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type of mind may perhaps find its best chance for happiness in 
turning for its breadwinning to a life of unexciting routine, so 
long as this is not positively unpleasant, and so long as it leaves 
the time and energy for more perscnally appealing ends outside 
the hours of business. There are points in favor of a plan such 
as Charles Lamb adopted not unsuccessfully, earning a salary by 
a clerkship which still left him opportunity to live his real life 
with his books and friends. There is even a certain appeal in 
routine itself ; so long as it is in the service of ends that can hold 
our respect, it means that we shall at least be making some defi- 
nite addition to the fund of good, however small, whereas more 
ambitious ends are also more precarious, and face a greater risk 
that they may come to nothing. But it is clear, nevertheless, that 
for most men their staple happiness must, if anywhere, be found 
in close connection with those daily tasks which serve them as a 
means of livelihood; and it is therefore immeasurably important 
that the choice should be far-seeing and intelligently made. For 
some natures such a choice is fixed within very narrow limits; 
they are built to do this particular thing in the world, and with- 
out the chance to do it they miss their calling, and lay themselves 
open to inevitable discontent. Most people have a much less re- 
stricted range. There are various aptitudes potentially strong 
enough to hold them pleasantly ; perhaps even they have no spe- 
cial aptitude at all, and merely ask for some useful occupation to 
keep them busy, engage a mild interest through familiarity and 
their personal identification with it, and supply them with the 
comforts of existence. But probably in no case is the choice 
absolutely indifferent, and certainly the greater number of human 
beings have a bias which affects materially their chances of a 
satisfied life. 

And where our choice is not dictated by some particular char- 
acter of the work, as when a man has an inborn compulsion to 
paint pictures, or fool with machinery, or explore new conti- 
nents, there are usually more general conditions of contentment, 
of a personal sort, which one kind of occupation will satisfy 
rather than another, and which it pays a man therefore carefully 
to explore. Can I, for example, work best under pressure? or 
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for the best results do I need leisure and an unforced interest to 
lead me on? If the last, I should hardly be well advised to ac- 
cept, say, a job on a daily newspaper, or become a teacher in the 
public schools. Do I like responsibility? or shall I be more sat- 
isfied to leave this to some one else, and do my appointed task? 
Men obviously differ; and a natural executive who has to take 
orders, or a less independent mind forced into a position of 
authority, are equally going to be actively unhappv. Do I crave 
physical exertion, an out-of-doors life, fresh air and open spaces? 
it would be silly for me to tie myself down in a bank or a 
broker’s office, whatever the opportunity of making money. Do 
I enjoy taking chances, putting my fortune to the touch? or does 
uncertainty worry and unstring me, and a safe job attract my 
fancy rather? Do I like to commit myself to institutions and 
institutional forms of activity, to identify myself with the organ- 
ized efforts of other men, hold official positions, and work through 
committees? or am I more individualistic by nature, with a pref- 
erence for doing things on my own hook, and going my own way? 
If you really want to make your work significant, we are some- 
times told, you must join these concerted activities, where vagaries 
are suppressed, and the multitude of small services, each almost 
negligible by itself, are conserved and nursed until in the aggregate 
they make the imposing show that constitutes civilization. And 
to many there will be an emotional enlargement in the sense of 
being an instrument in a large and going concern. But it is 
plain that one has thus to be institutionally minded himself if this 
is to be good advice for him; for a different sort of person such 
a life may only seem to crush spontaneity and to deaden zest. For 
while a certain weight and massiveness is given to our acts when 
these are backed by corporate authority, it also is true that their 
range may be limited, and their value sometimes threatened. We 
are forced to fight against the pressure of embodied tradition, 
and slacken our march toward the thing our own insight really 
approves. We have to adjust our step to that of many others, 
submitting to compromise in order to get cooperation, overlook- 
ing evils because to correct them would stir up internal dissen- 
sion; and in consequence, while the results are there for all men 
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to see, substantial and outwardly impressive, we sometimes are 
led to wonder whether they might not about as well not have 
been, for all the impetus they give to the extension of genuine 
human good. 

The first requisite, then, for the successful life, is that it should 
be organized along the lines of a concrete, growing, active inter- 
est, determined in so far as possible by the bias of one’s individual 
nature, but engineered, as by using brains it can always be, to 
bring one into contact on as wide a front as possible with the real 
world, and to gain as great a significance as possible by the part 
it is given to play. And, in particular, this will mean that it shall 
have a ‘social’ value; not only does the world of social relation- 
ships supply the bulk of our human interests, but on its personal 
side the ‘social’ is the source of peculiarly intimate, pure, and 
satisfying intrinsic values. But now usually, though not perhaps 
in every case, this primary demanc needs supplementing by a 
second point. The danger of the specialist is that always he 
tends, unless he exercises very great care indeed, to narrowness. 
It is true that many things, most things perhaps, can be utilized 
in a fashion to give effectiveness and significance to almost any 
vocation. Still the contribution is often small and indirect, and 
it is not always easy to justify its cultivation simply by its instru- 
mental value. And even were it possible, there still would be 
a drawback. It is not in the interests of a wide and rich life that 
we should get in the habit of organizing experience too closely 
about our vocation. It breeds the professional type of mind, for 
which the whole furniture of earth and heaven lends itself to 
talk of shop; and a ‘ professional’ of any sort falls in so far a 
little short of being human. At best, that aspect of things which 
shows an immediate bearing on a special interest must itself be 
a special aspect; and there is a gain therefore if we release the 
world at times from the necessity of joining in the retinue of a 
single personal end, and allow the miad to take an interest in 
things for their immediate and intrinsic interestingness. It is 
well, that is, to cultivate a variety of subordinate interests which 
do not have too close a relationship to our ain work. This is 
needed, too, for the sake of health and sanity; the main service 
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which some of our interests have to render to the central life, 
is just to get us away from it, that we may then 1~turn with added 
vim and freshness. 

To have ‘many tastes and one hobby ’—this sums up the two 
requirements of a normally good life. And in connection with 
the second point, we may note a significance that remains to the 
notion of pleasure as the end. It is fatal to translate our ‘ voca- 
tion’ directly into hedonistic terms; the moment this is domi- 
nated by a conscious intention to get pleasure, and not by an in- 
terest in the work itself, and a sense of its value, we can be sure 
that the underlying conditions are already changed in a way to 
make wholehearted satisfaction in it impossible. And then, too, 
‘pleasure’ offers no principle for the intelligent direction of 
work ; it tends to be an intruder rather, interfering with efficiency 
of thought and action. But with our avocations the case is some- 
what different. Here a certain amount of pleasure-seeking is 
not only harmless; for most men it is an important ingredient in 
the satisfying life. Only rarely can one expect from his routine 
work all the hedonistic sweetening that life normally demands. 
The average man needs also to have a more desultory and irre- 
sponsible contact with the good. He needs to be able to look 
forward regularly, and more or less often, to a succession of little 
pleasures which need mean nothing much individually,—indeed 
their peculiar service demands that they stop largely with them- 
selves,—but which nevertheless lighten up and add significance to 
the whole day’s outlook. A holiday, a pipe, a bit of light read- 
ing, a favorite dish at dinner, a rubber at whist—these are not 
things to indulge in hesitatingly with a vaguely disquieted con- 
science ; they are legitimate aims in life, to be planned for intelli- 
gently, and savored wholeheartedly. Even the man of high and 
serious mood, who would have life always attired in its Sunday- 
best, with no relaxation permitted, perhaps would find his per- 
spective broadened, as at least he would be on more sympathetic 
terms with his humbler neighbors, if he could consent to see the 
place in life of the irrelevant, the amusing, and the simply 
pleasant. 
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But if pleasures are thus not the whole of life, if they supply 
only the comic relief to its more strenuous and tragic theme, we 
have certain principles for their selection. We need to be con- 
tinually on guard against their usurping a disproportionate share 
of our time and energy; and only such pleasures are rational as 
readily subordinate themselves and keep within bounds. This is 
the permanent value of Epicureanism and its modern successors. 
Epicureanism goes amiss in that it would have us dine on what 
properly is only a dessert; but its receipt for the dessert is excel- 
lent. No intelligent man can fail to recognize the superiority in 
the long run of natural pleasures over artificial ones, the modest 
over the extravagant, the mild over the passionate and head- 
strong, the intellectual and aesthetic and social over the crudely 
physical. It is not so clear that this balance would continue to 
hold were pleasure itself the main and comprehensive goal ; but if 
pleasure is to subordinate itself to a ‘career,’ such claims are 
usually self-evident. The pleasures which morality agrees in 
condemning, whether or not they are bad in themselves, at least 
are out of proportion in a life organized with the idea of definite 
accomplishment. Either they are disrupting, and active trouble- 
breeders, like sensuality, dissipating bodily vigor, as well as claim- 
ing more and more our thoughts and diverting these from useful 
employment ; or, though in themselves harmless, they consume a 
disproportionate amount of human energy. The artificial pleas- 
ures of a wealthy class are not only in point of fact not very 
amusing, but to everyone with a true sense of perspective, the 
laborious preparation for which they call is wholly out of har- 
mony with their incidental function and value, and gives an im- 
pression of intellectual futility; it is as if a man should run a 
mile to get a start for jumping a ditch. The familiar receipt for 
happiness, of ‘limiting our desires,’ has an important part of its 
meaning here. It is not of course that we should moderate effort 
in the attainment of what we really want, or even revise our feel- 
ing of its value; though it is usually wise to indulge in very mod- 
erate expectation of personal reward. The man who counts on 
little need work none the less hard, and meanwhile will avoid 
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much inevitable disappointment ; and what good does come will be 
to him clear gain. But in connection with the side issues of life, 
the principle has a direct and literal claim; a Storical element of 
moderation, of repression even, must enter into a well-advised 
Epicureanism, if pleasure is to keep its place in the organized life. 
A. K. Rocers. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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DR. WHITEHEAD’S THEORY OF EVENTS. 


R. WHITEHEAD has rightly said: “It is a safe rule to 
apply that, when a mathematical or philosophical author 
writes with a misty profundity, he is talking nonsense.” Now 
much of his own writing is assuredly impervious to this criticism, 
being crystal-clear as well as genuinely profound. But does not his 
singular and noteworthy theory of events, as recently expounded 
in his Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, 
supply suitable material for the application of this “safe rule”? 
If, as Dr. Whitehead claims, events are the ultimate facts of 
nature and the ultimate data of science, it is manifestly impor- 
tant that philosophers should have accurate and clear knowledge 
of what an event is. But a careful study of his account has con- 
vinced me that it is needlessly abstruse and nebulous, indeed, filled 
with what may well be called misty profundity. The attempt to 
substantiate this contention involves a somewhat minute exami- 
nation of that part of his exposition setting forth his conception 
of an event. | 
I begin by quoting and interpreting what I take to be Dr. 
Whitehead’s definitions. (.4) “ The ultimate facts of nature are 
events connected by their spatio-temporal relations. These rela- 
tions are in the main reducible to the property of events that they 
can contain (or extend over) other events which are parts of 
them. . . . Every event extends over other events which are 
parts of itself, and every event is extended over by other events 
of which it is part.”* The central idea in this definition is re- 
peated in various wordings over and over again. (B) A pre- 
liminary statement of a more thorough-going definition is: “ The 
ultimate fact for observational knowledge is perception through 
a duration. The content of a specious present, and not that of a 
durationless instant, is an ultimate datum for science.”* This is 
1 Introduction to Mathematics, p. 227. 
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greatly elaborated and presented in considerable and intricate 
detail in Chapter VI. Here is an especially significant passage: 
“The constants of externality are those characteristics of a per- 
ceptual experience which it possesses when we assign to it the 
property of being an observation of the passage of external na- 
ture, namely when we apprehend it. A fact which possesses 
these characteristics, namely these constants of externality, is 
what we call an event.”* Condensing these two sentences, in 
order to get a single statement of what an event is, we obtain this 
rather striking result: An event is a perceptual experience, having 
six constants of externality, which we apprehend or to which we 
assign the property of being an chservation of the passage of 
external nature. 

I wish to point out that I interpret this second definition to 
mean that every event is a perceptual experience. If this is a 
mistaken interpretation, it is incumbent upon Dr. Whitehead to 
make explicit the precise distinction between those events which 
are and those which are not perceptual experiences. For both of 
the passages just quoted are fairly cpen to the interpretation that 
all events are perceptual experiences, and I do not see how the 
following can possibly mean anything else: “ Events are . . . the 
medium within which our physical experience develops, or, rather, 
they are themselves the development of that experience.”* Hence 
I take it for granted that this is what Dr. Whitehead means. 

To complete his second definition it is necessary to enumerate 
the six constants of externality. ‘he first constant is the “ basal 
assumption, essential for ratiocination relating to perceptual ex- 
perience, that there are definite entities which are events.”* The 
second constant is “the relation of extension which holds be- 
tween events.”* The third is “the fact that an event as appre- 
hended is related to a complete whole of nature.’* Is this latter 
statement to be taken to mean ‘is apprehended as related to a 
complete whole of nature’? “The fourth constant of exter- 
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nality is the reference of the apprehended event to the percipient 
event which has a definite station within the associated duration.”* 
The fifth is “the fact of the definite station of a percipient 
event within its duration.” And to this should be added the 
author’s comment: “Thus the third, fourth and fifth constants 
of externality convey its very essence, and without them our per- 
ceptual experience appears as a disconnected dream.”* The an- 
tecedent of its is evidently intended to be externality, but the 
meaning would be essentially the same if it were ‘a perceptual 
experience’ or ‘an event.’ The sixth constant is “ the association 
of events with a community of nature,” which is explained as 
follows: “ The same nature and the same events are apprehended 
by diverse percipients ; at least, what they apprehend is as though 
it were the same for all.”* According to my interpretation of 
Dr. Whitehead’s second definition, then, an event is a perceptual 
experience which is constituted out of, or, at least, essentially 
characterized by these six constants of externality. Note that 
the essence of his first definition is identical with the second con- 
stant of externality. 

My chief interest in the first definition is in the idea which it 
expresses, be that regarded as a definition of an event or as one 
of the constants of externality. But used as a definition, and I 
think it is occasionally so used by Dr. Whitehead, it is quite ob- 
viously circular, and therefore inadequate and unsatisfactory. It 
amounts to saying that an event is that which extends over and 
is extended over by other events, and surely such a statement is 
so full of circularity as to be glaringly defective even as a short 
working formula. 

Moreover, when Dr. Whitehead uses this conception to inter- 
pret the actual concrete world of nature he becomes involved in 
an open contradiction. For in any actual world such as our 
world of nature there would be one event which could not be 
extended over by any other, and one which could not extend over 
any other. To take the instance of the former, the total complex 
which constitutes (or is) this actual world could not be extended 
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over by any other event. Dr. Whitehead denies this to be a per- 
tinent objection to his view when he says that, for scientific pur- 
poses, “ it is not necessary to assume that there is one event which 
is the system of all nature throughout all time.”* Now this is ulti- 
mately a question of fact which has to be answered on its own 
merits, rather than in accordance with what may or may not fit 
into the purposes of science. But no attempt is made to deal 
with the question on its merits. And as no reason whatever is 
given in support of the assertion, this denial has to stand in its 
nakedness. 

In the face of such a denial what becomes of Dr. Whitehead’s 
“continuous ether” which he defines as “the whole complex of 
events?’* He definitely states that “events in their entirety are 
all that there is in nature ;”* and in a philosophy which resolves 
everything into events what could the continuous ether or nature 
as a whole be, if not an event? But if it is an event it can not be 
extended over by any other, and the assertion of an ether of 
events would thus seem to be inconsitent with his first definition. 
The fact is that the ‘whole complex of events,’ call it the con- 
tinuous ether or what not, is an indispensable part of that basal 
assumption which Dr. Whitehead calls the first constant of exter- 
nality. And in an earlier work he explicitly admits this: “I do 
not wish to deny the world as a postulate. Speaking without 
prejudice, I do not see how in our present elementary state of 
philosophical advance we can get on without middle axioms, 
which, in fact, we habitually assume.”* It seems to me that a 
consistent interpretation of this assumed world as a whole, in 
terms of the theory of events, would be in clear contradiction 
with the denial that there is an event not extended over by any 
other. That this denial is implicit in his first definition can hardly 
be doubted. 

It might be thought that Dr. Whitehead could escape this diffi- 
culty by holding that the continuous ether or the whole structure 
of events, being a postulate or an intellectual construction, is an 
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object and not an event. But in his theory of objects he says: 
“We refer the object to some events as its situations, we connect 
it with other events as the locus from which it is being perceived, 
and we connect it with other events as conditions for such per- 
ception of it as in such situations from such a locus of percip- 
ience.”* Now, if the whole ether of events is an object and not 
an event, what are the events which serve as the situations, the 
locus and the conditions for the perception of this object? It is 
difficult to see how the author could answer this question, since 
this object, being for him a postulate or an intellectual contruc- 
tion, is a scientific object, and such an object can not be perceived. 
But then is it pertinent to ask who constructs this whole ether of 
events? Does the individual percipient manufacture the whole 
of nature? Moreover, according to the first constant every single 
event is a postulate, and therefore a scientific object, if all postu- 
lates are scientific objects. This would entirely destroy the dis- 
tinction between events and objects which plays such a predomi- 
nant role in the treatise. 

But it is possible that Dr. Whitehead means by the structure or 
whole ether of events all the series of all events in the separate 
perceptual streams of all percipients. And he might argue that 
this total event-manifold is itself not an event but only the total- 
ity of event series, and hence a conceptual object. rather than an 
actually existing event. “We can interpret the actual events of 
our lives as being our fragmentary knowledge of this conceived 
interrelated whole.”? But this would raise the fundamental 
question of the nature of the relation which unites the series of 
events constituting the perceptual stream of one percipient with 
the series of events constituting the perceptual stream of another 
percipient. Dr. Whitehead does not tell us the nature of the rela- 
tion which unites the various series into “an interrelated whole,” 
but only the nature of the relation involved in constituting the 
different series. He writes of a continuous stream of external 
nature, which stream is evidently the whole ether of events, but 
he nowhere explains how this continuous stream is connected with 
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the separate perceptual streams. But if this continuous stream 
is sustained in its continuity by the relation of extension, it would 
have to be an event, and there could be no event extending over it. 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. Whitehead would recon- 
cile the denial of the proposition that there is one event which is 
the whole of nature, with the assertion of a continuity or struc- 
ture of events called the “continuous stream of external nature” 
or the “whole ether of events.” If he denies that there is an 
ether of events, his first constant of externality and his idea of a 
continuity of events fall to the ground. If he admits that the 
whole ether of events is itself an event, he contradicts his asser- 
tion that there is no one event which is the whole of nature. If 
he asserts that the ether of events is a postulate or an intellectual 
construction, he not only has to explain what mind constructs 
the postulate, but also why an event, being a postulate according 
to his first constant, is not to be treated exactly like the whole 
ether of events. If the continuous stream of external nature is 
taken to be the totality of all interrelated event series, then, since 
the fundamental relation between these series cannot be exten- 
sion without making the whole complex a single event, it is neces- 
sary to define the nature of that relation. Dr. Whitehead uses 
the conception “the whole ether of events” throughout his dis- 
cussion, but never explains what this whole is in terms of the 
theory of events. It is identified with “all events of all nature,” 
and as such it is not a mere aggregate but a genuine whole, oper- 
ating in the perception of every sense-object. “Space and time 
are merely expressive of the relations of extension among the 
whole ether of events. Thus this presupposition of space and 
time really calls in all events of all nature as passive conditions 
for that particular perception of the sense-object.”* 

The definition of an event as a perceptual experience, having 
the six constants of externality, raises the question as to what a 
perceptual experience is. We are told that we assign to the per- 
ceptual experiences which are events the property of being an 
observation of the passage of external nature. This clearly im- 
plies that there are some perceptual experiences to which this 
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peculiar property is not assigned. Then there are some occur- 
rences which are not events; and this is in contradiction with the 
author’s main contention, namely, that all happenings are events. 
It would appear accordingly that there still remains a real am- 
biguity in his conception of an event. 

In his second definition, as well as in the third and fourth con- 
stants of externality, Dr. Whitehead introduces the notion of the 
apprehension of that perceptual experience which is identified 
with an event. This gives an event a curious and baffling com- 
plexity. For, since the six constants are all considered to be 
essential to the perceptual experience which is an event, this 
apprehension is made a constituent of each event. Each event 
would then apparently be able to apprehend itself. And yet the 
apprehension seems to involve an act of a percipient, and not of 
the event itself. Undoubtedly there is much misty profundity 
here. Whence comes this apprehension and what is it? Sup- 
pose we admit an apprehension of an event “as related to a com- 
plete whole of nature.” Call this event “an apprehended event.” 
Refer this apprehended event to the percipient event, as de- 
manded by the fourth constant. Then you have an act of refer- 
ence brought in as an essential part of every event. The act of 
reference is an event, the act of apprehension is another event, 
the perceptual experience which is apprehended is another event, 
the whole of nature related to the apprehended event is an innum- 
erable host of other events, and all these rolled together give you 
what Dr. Whitehead evidently means by an event. Thus it 
afpears that an event can not be defined except by saying that it 
is constituted out of nobody knows how many events. This is 
circularity with a vengeance! It is utterly impossible to under- 
stand what is meant by an event until the act of apprehension, 
the act of reference, and the perceptual experience are all differ- 
entiated as to their functions and content. This differentiation 
is not even attempted. Apprehension and reference are asserted 
to be parts of every event without any explanation being given 
as to what they are, or how they can be reduced to a purely per- 
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apprehension is itself, so to speak, inside every event. What 
apprehension knows an event? That apprehension which is in- 
side the event being known or another act of apprehension outside 
or external to the event being known? If the apprehension of 
an event is itself an event, whether inside or outside the event 
being known, how is perceptual knowledge possible? For the 
apprehension, being an event, would pass on in the creative ad- 
vance of nature before it could be knowledge. There is a classic 
comment not altogether inapplicable to this theory: “ Too many of 
our modern philosophers, in their search after the nature of 
things, are always getting dizzy from going round and round and 
moving in all directions; and this appearance, which arises out 
of their own internal condition, they suppose to be a reality of 
nature ; they think that there is nothing stable or permanent, but 
only flux and motion, and that the world is always full of every 
sort of motion and change.”* To be sure this passage was 
written long before Dr. Whitehead made the refined distinction 
between change and passage, which enables him to deny that 
events change and yet to speak of the flux of events. But they 
do pass by and are not permanent. Hence this classic criticism 
applies to Dr. Whitehead’s theory. It is not necessary to deny 
that the event itself changes in order to make knowledge impos- 
sible. If it passes by and another is joined on to it, how can it 
be apprehended, especially when the one which is joined on is 
supposed to be the apprehension? Dr. Whitehead owes it to 
philosophers to explain in detail what he means by apprehension 
in terms of events. But this would be ‘netaphysics, whereas his 
discussion concerns only natural knowledge! Let it be so, but 
what non-metaphysical physicist ever introduced the metaphysical 
monstrosity of a perceptual experience, with its six constants of 
externality, to which “ we assign the property of being an obser- 
vation of external nature,” into a treatise on natural knowledge? 

No percipient, ever had or could ever have a perceptual expe- 
rience which contained, even vaguely, all of the six constants, 
plus the assignment to it of the property of being an observation 
of the passage of external nature. Here are characteristics 
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which would make it necessary for every event, not only to 
mirror the whole universe as the monads of Leibniz were sup- 
posed to do, but literally to be the whole universe. If all these 
constants of externality were rolled together into one perceptual 
experience, that experience would have to belong to an Absolute. 
Dr. Whitehead’s event comes as near being the famous nutshell 
which contains everything as any metaphysical entity which I 
have encountered in my study of philosophy. This is hardly an 
exaggeration, for he definitely says, in a passage already quoted, 
that “all events of all nature are really called in as passive con-) 
ditions for a particular perception.” Such a perception being 
an event, every event would really be the whole ether of events 
or all events of all nature. This interpretation seems confirmed 
by the following sentence from an earlier work: “The present 
holds within itself the complete sum of existence, backwards and 
forwards, that whole amplitude of time, which is eternity.” 

After the discovery of the obscurity and ambiguity in Dr. 
Whitehead’s definitions, we have now to consider his principle 
of classification, in order to ascertain whether it throws any light 
on what an event is. We have already met with two different 
kinds of events, namely percipient events and durations. But 
he also mentions a third kind—external events. He says that the 
percipient event is the event here-present, and that it is “the 
definite connecting link between individual experienced knowl- 
edge and self-sufficient nature.”* Self-sufficient nature is “a 
continuous stream of happening immediately present and partly 
dissected by our perceptual awareness into separated events with 
diverse qualities.”* These separated events are external events; 
but there are other external events, because that part of nature 
which is not dissected by our perceptual awareness is also con- 
stituted out of external events. A duration is a unique type of 
event in that it always consists of a percipient event and an indefi- 
nite number of external events simultaneous with the percipient 
event. A duration is thus called a slab of nature. Strictly speak- 
ing it is limited temporally to a specious present, but it is unlim- 
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ited spatially. Every duration is defined by a single percipient 
event. Yet it is possible to consider a series of durations as itself 
a single duration. Then the percipient event would be a whole 
perceptual stream. Here are some especially salient passages: 
“ The awareness of external nature is an awareness of a duration, 
which is the being of nature throughout the specious present, and 
of a complex of events each being part of the present duration. 
These events fall into two sets. In one set is the percipient event 
and in the other are the external events.”* “The complete event 
is the whole of nature simultaneous with the percipient event, 
which is itself part of that whole. Such a complete whole of 
nature is called a duration.”* “As one percipient awakes daily 
to a fresh perceptual stream, he apprehends the same external 
nature which can be comprised in one large duration extending 
over all his days.”* “When Dr. Johnson ‘surveyed mankind 
from China to Peru,’ he did it from Pump Court in London at a 
certain date. Even Pump Court was too wide for his peculiar 
locus standi; he was really merely conscious of the relations of 
his bodily events to the simultaneous events throughout the rest 
of the universe.””* 

This illustration supplies an interesting point of departure for 
a consideration of these kinds of events. Obviously the external 
events here are “the simultaneous events throughout the rest of 
the universe.” But all of the bodily events which are not per- 
cipient events must also be external events, and, if more than one 
percipient event is intended, there are several durations. This is 
not clear; but let us suppose that one bodily event is the per- 
cipient event and that the rest are external events. That the 
percipient event is a bodily event is elsewhere asserted: “ Per- 
ceptual awareness is derived from the bodily event ‘ now-present- 
here.’”® The duration would have to be this bodily event plus 
all the external events, namely, the other bodily events and the 
simultaneous events throughout the rest of the universe. This 
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leaves a curious entity unaccounted for, namely, Dr. Johnson’s 
consciousness of the relation between his bodily events and the 
simultaneous events throughout the rest of the universe. If the 
percipient event is the bodily event ‘now-present,’ and the dura- 
tion is this percipient event, plus other bodily events, plus all 
simultaneous events in the universe (external events), then what 
is this consciousness? Being admittedly an actual occurrence, it 
is an event. But since it is clearly neither a percipient event, nor 
a duration, nor an external event, Dr. Whitehead’s classification 
here is not complete. This leads to the same conclusion to which 
we were led in the discussion of apprehension. It should now be 
evident that Dr. Whitehead is unable clearly to define an event 
until he gives an account of consciousness in terms of events. 
Although he would not perhaps be willing to make this admission, 
consciousness for him would have to be that event which extends 
over a percipient event and all events in external nature which 
are discriminated, as distinct from external events which remain 
undiscriminated, including also the act of discrimination. It goes 
without saying that no sharp line of demarcation could be drawn. 
But if this is the author’s meaning, consciousness must be a fourth 
kind of event. 

However this may be, the distinction between a percipient event 
and an external event is entirely unwarranted in the light of his 
explicit statement : “ Our perception of natural events is a percep- 
tion from within nature, and is not an awareness contemplating 
all nature impartially from without.” Omit from external events 
the element of percipience attaching to the percipient event, and 
they are not perceptual experiences, and hence not events. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Whitehead’s own definition, the only real events 
are durations which he himself designates “ complete events” in 
order to distinguish them from partial events. “The primary 
recognition of an object consists of the recognition of its perma- 
nence amid the partial events of the duration which is present.”? 
This distinction between the duration as a complete event and the 
other events which it extends over as partial events, can only 
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mean that any entity which is less than a duration is not really an 
event. To make what is called an external event a real event, it 
is necessary to fall back on the extremely vague and circular idea 
of an event as that which extends over and is extended over by 
other events, leaving out the idea of perceptual experience or 
content of a specious present altogether. 

It is true that externality is defined to mean separateness. 
“Two events are mutually external, or are ‘separate’ if there is 
no event which is part of both.”* But this cannot be what Dr. 
Whitehead means by externality when he speaks of two sets of 
events—percipient and external events—because percipient events 
could be separate in this sense as well as external events. To be 
sure he says that external events have the peculiar property of 
being the situations of sense objects, but this only complicates the 
matter by bringing in another type of entity, namely, sense-object, 
to define an event. Moreover, it is not at all clear what is meant 
by an external event being the situation of a sense-object. 

We are now prepared to deal with the summary which con- 
cludes the chapter on events. It is such an excellent example of 
misty profundity that I quote at length: “ There is a structure of 
events and this structure provides the framework of the exter- 
nality of nature within which objects are located. . . . Space and 
time are abstractions expressive of certain qualities of the struc- 
ture. This space-time abstraction is not unique, so that many 
space-time abstractions are possible, each with its own specific 
relation to nature. The particular space-time abstraction proper 
to a particular observant mind depends on the character of the 
percipient event which is the medium relating that mind to the 
whole of nature. In a space-time abstraction, time expresses 
certain qualities of the passage of nature. This passage has also 
been called the creative advance of nature. But this passage is 
not adequately expressed by any one time-system. The whole 
set of time systems derived from the whole set of space-time 
abstractions expresses the totality of those properties of the crea- 
tive advance which are capable of being rendered explicit in 
thought. Thus no single duration can be completely concrete in 
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the sense of representing a possible whole of all nature without 
omission. For a duration is essentially related to one space-time 
system and thus omits those aspects of the passage which find 
expression in other space-time systems. Accordingly there can 
be no duration whose bounding moments are the first and last 
moments of creation.”* 

Dr. Whitehead here says that “many space-time abstractions 
are possible, each with its own specific relation to nature.” But 
nature is evidently itself the totality of these space-time abstrac- 
tions. Thus we have it here asserted that each space-time ab- 
straction has its own specific relation to the totality of space-time 
abstractions. Now this totality must be what he calls “ the struc- 
ture of events” or “the whole ether of events.” I can not make 
out what a single space-time abstraction is unless it is either a 
single duration or a series of durations. Now it is clear that 
the relation of extension constitutes a duration out of a percip- 
ient event and all external events simultaneous with it, and also 
constitutes a single duration out of a series of durations. I inter- 
pret this to mean that the relation of extension breeds a single 
space-time abstraction or event-manifold. But what is the rela- 
tion which ties one space-time system or event-manifold to an- 
other and builds all space-time systems together into “the whole 
set of space-time abstractions?” This is not explained, although 
we are led to assume that the relation of extension holds here 
too. We are told only that each space-time abstraction has its 
own specific relation to nature, without further defining this spe- 
cific relation. Now I maintain that this specific relation can not 
be the relation of extension. If the relation of extension oper- 
ates in building up one space-time system, whether this be a single 
duration or a series of durations, another relation of a different 
sort must be involved when it comes to relating two or more 
space-time systems together, as well as when it comes to relating 
all such systems together into the whole set of space-time abstrac- 
tions. For “a duration is essentially related to one space-time 
system,” and this can only mean that the durations constituting 
one series is either not related at all to those constituting other 
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series, or else that thev are non-essentially related. Now since 
the author admits that the separate series are related in that 
they form a complete set of space-time abstractions, he must 
admit that the durations in separate series are related. But the 
relation is non-essential and hence not the relation of extension. 
What is this non-essential relation which ties one series of dura- 
tions to another? Or, to put it differently, how does that stream 
of durations which constitutes the passage of nature in the life 
of one organism connect up with that stream of durations which 
constitutes the passage of nature in another organism? 

The idea of a community of nature runs all through Dr. White- 
head’s discussion, and is definitely set down as one of the six con- 
stants of externality. But how is a community of nature possible 
if durations are essentially related to just one space-time system? 
The only way an event could be common to two separate per- 
ceptual streams would be for it to be at the intersection of two 
durations, one belonging to one stream and the other to the other. 
But then that event would be extended over by both durations, 
and that would make the two durations essentially related by the 
relation of extension. And that in turn would mean that neither 
duration was essentially related to just one space-time system, 
both being essentially related by the relation of extension to two 
separate space-time systems. On the basis of Dr. Whitehead’s 
theory a community of nature is ultimately impossible. This is 
practically conceded when he qualifies his sixth constant with the 
words “at least . . . as though.” He says: “The same nature 
and the same events are apprehended by diverse percipients; at 
least, what they apprehend is as though it were the same for 
both.” To me this “at least . . . as though” means that a com- 
munity of nature is not a reality for Dr. Whitehead but a make- 
believe. It is as though events were common to separate per- 
cipients—die Philosophie des alsOb. But if they are not actually 
or in reality common, what becomes of the structure of events 
which constitutes them an interrelated whole? Continuity would 
be limited to the separate space-time systems or the separate 
perceptual streams, and the notion of one whole set of space-time 
systems, or of one continuous stream of external nature would be 
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a mere fiction. He can not bring the separate streams together 
into a single stream unless he makes durations in the separate 
streams overlap, but :f they overlap they are essentially related 
to more than one space-time system. 

Whatever may be thought of the criticisms which I have 
offered, this discussion should at least make it clear that there are 
a number of exceedingly troublesome questions which Dr. White- 
head will have to answer before he can make his theory intelli- 
gible. Some of these questions are: What is meant by the com- 
munity of nature to all? How is such a community possible, if 
durations are essentially related to just one space-time system? 
How is one perceptual stream of events or durations related to 
another, and how are all these streams fused together into the 
continuous stream of external nature? What is the act of refer- 
ence, the act of discrimination, the act of apprehension, the con- 
sciousness of the relation between a percipient and an external 
event, that is, what are these in terms of events? Is apprehen- 
sion a property of events, and, if so, is it a property of all or only 
of some? Does the apprehension in an event know itself as a 
separate event from the event in which it is, or know the event 
of which it is a property, or know other events? Precisely what 
is the entity defined as the continuous ether, the continuous stream 
of external nature, the interrelated whole which is the universe, 
the whole ether of events, that is, what is this entity in terms of 
events? Am I wrong in thinking that there are many to whom 
Dr. Whitehead’s theory of events will not be intelligible until 
these significant questions are answered ? 

I simply can not understand how the author can refuse to face 
such questions. But especially with reference to the first he 
claims an answer is unnecessary. “It is unnecessary for the pur- 
poses of science to consider the difficult metaphysical question of 
this community of nature to all.” Indeed, it is hard to avoid 
thinking that it is not because it is unnecessary for the purposes 
of science that he refuses to attempt an answer to such questions, 
but rather because he thinks that it is impossible to answer them 
scientifically, and wants to rule out all metaphysics in favor of a 
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strictly scientific philosophy. But I hope that I have shown how 
impossible it is to esczpe from the pricks of metaphysics by retir-. 
ing within the castle of science. 

After all, I wonder whether Dr. Whitehead does not recognize, 
not only that he has not succeeded in telling what an event is, but 
that such an entity is essentially indefinable? For he actually 
says, in two different contexts: “ An event is just what it is and 
is just how it is related and it is nothing else.”* Surely this can 
be said of any entity whatsoever, and is not the reiteration of 
such a saying about an event equivalent to the admission that you 
can not tell definitely what it is? If it is true that an event is 
just what it is, why, then, just what is it? 

DANIEL SoMER RoBINsoN. 
UNIversity oF WISCONSIN. 


1 P. 61, the exact words being repeated on page 64. 
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THE OXFORD CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


N September 24th-27th an Anglo-French-American Congress of 
Philosophy was held at Oxford. But for ihe war and its after- 
effects, a regular International Congress ci Philosophy would have 
been held in England in 1915. The Oxford Congress may fitly be 
regarded as a first approach to the resumption of international meet- 
ings of philosophers, as the nucleus of codperation which, we must 
hope, will grow by the participation, on future occasions, of philo- 
sophical societies and individual thinkers from other lands. On this 
occasion the Mind Association, the Aristotelian Society, and the 
British Psychological Society, in planning their usuai joint meeting 
for the year, decided to offer hospitality to the French Philosophical 
Society, and to invite the American Philosophical Association to send 
delegates.* 

To give anything like an exhaustive catalogue of the intellectual 
heroes who were present would tempt one into an Homeric mood. 
Conspicuous among the French visitors were Bergson, Xavier Léon, 
Elie Halévy, Marcel, Mauss, Théodore Ruyssen, A. Lalande, Denys 
Cochin, J. Chevalier, though the absence of Emile Boutroux, Lévy 
Bruhl, and de Wulf was much to be regretted. On the British side, 
if some of the giants of a generation now passing away, men like 
Bradley, Bosanquet, and James Ward, were missed, yet many others, 
like Sorley, Muirhead, and S. Alexander were present, along with 
most of the younger men now teaching philosophy and psychology in 
British universities. Present, too, were men distinguished in allied 
fields, like Sir James Frazier, of Golden Bough fame, Dr. Henry 
Head, the distinguished physiologist, Professor Gilbert Murray, and 
England’s two philosopher-statesmen, Mr. A. J. Balfour and Lord 
Haldane. A big gap, however, was left by the non-appearance of 
Mr. Bertrand Russell who, barely returned from Russia, had set off 
again for China. The session devoted to a discussion of ‘ Meaning,’ 

1The three official delegates wére: W. P. Montague, Columbia University, 
J. E. Boodin, Carleton College, and myself. Several other American pro- 
fessors and students of philosophy also attended the Congress, but it was a 
distinct loss that Professor Watson was unable to make the trip and defend 
himself in person against his critics in the session specially devoted to his 
behavioristic theory of thinking. 
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in which Mr. Russell had been cast by the other contributors for the 
role of villain, lost most of its dramatic interest by his absence, even 
though one of his French disciples, Jean Nicod, put up an able defence 
of his position. 

The method of conducting the sessions of the Congress was that of 
the Aristotelian Society symposia. Leaders (usually four) are se- 
lected for each discussion, whose papers are printed and circulated in 
advance of the meetings. The audience is thus familiar with the 
views of the main speakers who open the oral discussion by entering 
at once upon close argument against each other. Members of the 
audience next take part in the debate, and the leaders briefly reply. 
Considering that the method was unfamiliar to most of the French 
visitors, and that most of the organizing had to be done by corre- 
spondence over long distances, the arrangements for the eight sym- 
posia were amazingly complete, and reflect the highest credit on the 
organizer, Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

In my report of the proceedings I shall make no attempt to dis- 
criminate between the printed papers and the oral remarks of the 
leaders. To do so would require far more space that I have at my 
disposal. Those who wish for further details may be glad to know 
that practically all the papers are being published in easily accessible 
periodicals: The papers on “ Relativity” and on “ Meaning” in Mind, 
N.S., Vol. XXIX, No. 116; those on “ Morals and Religion” in the 
Hibbert Journal; those on “ Nationality” and “ Platonic Universals” 
in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XX; those on 
“Mind and Medium in Art” and on “Is Thinking Merely the Action 
of Language Mechanisms?” in the British Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. XI, No. 1. A careful report of the session on “ Disorders of 
Symbolic Thinking” (which was concerned with aphasia due to brain- 
lesions and not, as some might rashly opine, with the more startling 
extravagances of mathematical logicians) will be found in Nature, 
Vol. 106, No. 2658 (Oct. 7, 1920). 

The Congress was opened, on the evening of Friday, 24th, by M. 
Bergson, whom Lord Haldane introduced by graceful references to 
his services to humanity as a philosopher and to his country during 
the war as a diplomat. Bergson devoted his address to a brilliant 
condensation of his whole philosophy, with a special application of 
it, at the end, to the interpretation of the difference between the 
‘possible’ and the ‘real.’ Great stylist as Bergson is, his books do 
not distantly approach the amazing persuasiveness of his oral dis- 
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course, with its limpid sentences in finely-chiselled French, each turn 
of phrase, each image, helping to build up the total effect. Moreover, 
in two ways his speech was extraordinarily self-revealing. First, 
through his account of the genesis of his views: he told us how, as a 
young man, he had been fascinated by Herbert Spencer’s synthetic 
philosophy, until it burst upon him with the shock of a discovery, 
that, in spite of all its talk of evolution, Spencer’s system had no 
use for time. Time had no positive function in Spencer’s world: it 
did nothing. And this linked itself up with the perception that life 
is, in its own nature, not understood or expressed through the ‘me- 
chanical’ concepts of the ‘intelligence’ which slurs over the differ- 
ence between the living and the non-living. Here was his original 
‘vision,’ the expansion and crystallization of which in the doctrines 
of durée, élan vital, évolution créatrice, and intuition constituted his 
life-work. And, second, in leading up to his discussion of the ‘ pos- 
sible’ and the ‘real,’ Bergson gave an illuminating example of the 
dialectical experimenting by which he obtains some of his most char- 
acteristic theories. When we think of ‘nothing,’ of ‘chaos,’ of the 
‘possible,’ he said, we imagine that we think of less than when we 
think of ‘something,’ of ‘order,’ of the ‘real.’ Nothing seems the 
mere absence of something, chaos is the lack of order. The possible 
is that to which reality can be, as it were, added. But this is an 
illusion which keener introspection of the dialectical movement of 
thought dispels. For all these apparently negative terms are really 
positive; in fact, in thinking them we think more, not less, than we 
think in the opposites. Nothing is something, but a something irrele- 
vant to the moment’s purpose. Chaos is a kind of order called ‘dis- 
order’ because it is not the order we want. The possible is prevented 
from being real by something else which is real in its place. Failure 
to see through these illusions, Bergson concluded, has spoilt much 
modern metaphysics. On discussion being invited, a solitary question 
was put by Lutoslawski: Did Bergson apply his doctrine of the ‘ pos- 
sible’ to the belief in immortality? This provoked Bergson to the 
interesting declaration that a philosopher’s task as he conceived it 
is not to devise a system providing an answer to every time-honored 
problem, but to select one or two fundamental problems and explore 
these. As for immortality, he preferred to form no opinion one way 
or the other; it was an empirical question for answering which we 
had as yet no adequate data. 

On Saturday the Congress began with a symposium on “ Rela- 
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tivity.” Of all the symposia, with the possible exception of the one 
on “ Morals and Religion,” this one excited the keenest anticipations 
and drew the largest audience. But it can hardly be said that the 
discussion resulted in the great clearing-up of ideas for which we 
had hoped. In fact, those of us—and they were the majority—who 
came in a fog, departed in a fog, feeling at best that the clouds had 
been vigorously stirred, without the light breaking through. This 
was not the fault of the distinguished scientists who took part (Pro- 
fessor A. S. Eddington, of Cambridge University, and Professor F. 
A. Lindemann, of Oxford University) any more than of the philoso- 
phers (Mr. W. D. Ross, of Oriel College, Oxford, an Aristotelian 
scholar, and Professor C. D. Broad, of Bristol University). It was 
the fault of the inherent perplexities of the subject, and it only con- 
firmed the experience which one can make in any gathering of scien- 
tists anywhere by starting the subject of relativity: most of them are 
frankly puzzled, and the dogmatic ones are all at sixes and sevens. 
So here: between interpreting Einstein and differing on that, and 
giving their own views and differing in these, the speakers sent the 
audience home with more theories of relativity than it had come with. 
Yet the papers, especially of Professors Eddington and Broad, were 
brilliant, and Professor A. N. Whitehead, the chairman, in his speech 
made most of us feel that he came nearest to understanding his own 
view and those of everybody else. Professor Eddington opened by 
arguing that the relativity-theory, after first destroying the ‘abso- 
lute’ world of traditional physics, is at the point of giving us a new 
absolute world of physics. Relativity means “that the knowledge 
contained in current physics is only a knowledge of the relations of 
Nature to particularly circumstanced observers.” The relativity 
theory substitutes for particular observers, with their particular emo- 
tions, “a dummy whom we can change freely without altering any- 
thing in the description” as the percipient to whom Nature is related. 
And thus we get a new absolute world in which events are arranged 
in a form-dimensional space-time manifold. The common distinction 
between space and time arises because the observer himself is part 
of the world, and must be conceived as having the form of a worm 
(sic). “He distinguishes the order of events in the direction of 
his length as time, and his other three dimensions he regards as 
space.” This may be very profound: at least it was received in re- 
spectful silence. Precisely what the “worm” means I cannot say. 
Professor Eddington returned to the absoluteness of the new physics 
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from another angle by arguing that among the infinite variety of 
“patterns,” which the human mind traces arbitrarily among “the 
primitive events which make up the external world,” the substance- 
pattern is the favorite one, and most of the exact laws of physics, as 
hitherto understood, seem to depend on it. But such mind-patterns 
are once more relative, and apparently, the new relativity theory is 
going to emancipate us from this sort of relativity, too. It will be 
generally agreed that Professor Eddington is not lacking in specula- 
tive courage——Mr. Ross, in an argument which by its dialectical 
character seemed greatly to annoy Professor Lindemann, tried to 
show that, in working out his relativity theory, Einstein inconsistently 
presupposes absolute time throughout, and that Lorentz’s theory will 
meet all the facts just as well as Einstein’s. In this argument Mr. 
Ross confined himself explicitly to Einstein’s “special” theory on 
the ground that if the case for this were demolished, the “general” 
theory would lapse as a corollary; Professor Broad defended Einstein 
against Mr. Ross, arguing that in Einstein’s theory “absolute motion 
and the ether have dropped out altogether, and we are left with equa- 
tions connecting the measurements of two observers who contemplate 
the same events.” This seems to me a sound defence so far as it 
goes, but what Einstein does not appear to ask is how the observers 
know that it is the “same” events they contemplate——Professor 
Lindemann began with a diatribe against metaphysicians, on the 
ground that the “physical habit of mind” is good and the “ strictly 
logical habit of mind” bad. After this, we were not surprised to 
hear him declare that truth is the same thing as the survival-value 
of beliefs, and that our notions of time and space, and with them 
Einstein’s relativity theory, are “ metaphysical” and “merely a matter 
of convenience or taste.” In the oral discussion, these views were 
deservedly rejected by scientists and philosophers alike. Otherwise, 
the discussion, in which Lord Haldane and several others partici- 
pated, produced little, except Professor A. N. Whitehead’s speech, 
who referred to his own conservative relativity-theory, and made the 
good point that we must distinguish between relativity to the observ- 
er’s mind and relativity to the observer's body. 

The chief event of the afternoon was the symposium on “Is Think- 
ing Merely the Action of Language Mechanisms?” Of the five 
symposiasts, other than Professor John Watson, all were hostile to 
the behavioristic position, except Professor G. H. Thomson, of Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who gave it modified support. 
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Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Bartlett, of Cambridge University, insisted that 
thinking is a response, not merely to physical stimuli, but to universal 
qualities and relations, and that the response (aliter apprehension) 
must be distinguished from its expression in speech or other beha- 
vior.—Professor T. H. Pear, of Manchester University, in an excel- 
lent paper backed up by a no less able speech, defended images as 
essential to thinking against Professor Watson's denial of their very 
existence.—Professor Arthur Robinson, of Durham University, gave 
a clear summary of the behavioristic position preparatory to dissent- 
ing from it on the ground that we cannot thus cavalierly ignore the 
existence and evidence of consciousness.—Meanwhile, Professor 
Thomson had offered a definition of thought as “a procedure of trial 
and error in which substitute-signs [i.e., words or gestures] are used 
instead of actual bodily trials being made.” Going with Professor 
Watson on the point of this relation of language-behavior to behavior 
involving the larger musculature, he yet differed profoundly from 
him in retaining ‘consciousness’—a mind as well as a body.—The 
paper in which Professor Watson replied to his critics seemed to me 
one of the best things he has written. Indeed I know of nothing, so 
brief in compass, which states so clearly the essentials of his theory 
and the way in which he gets at them. He denied explicitly that 
thinking is merely talking: “A whole man thinks with his whole 
body in each and in every part,” and countered many criticisms by 
distinguishing, under the general formula that thinking is “ subvocal 
behavior,” three kinds of thinking, from automatic language habits to 
the solution of problems. In rejecting all “mystic self-knowledge” 
(aliter introspection); in tracing the resistance to behaviorism to 
“mysticism and early religious trends”; and in assimilating a man 
thinking out a problem to a rat solving a maze-puzzle, he illuminated 
the ‘complexes’ (as Freudians would say) which determine his beha- 
viorism. He ended with a violent outburst against “the so-called 
problem of meaning.” What an animal means is what it does. Any 
other view is verbiage. 

The second afternoon-session, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Rivers, listened to an extremely important communication by Dr. 
Henry Head on “ Disorders of Symbolic Thinking due to Local Le- 
sions of the Brain.” Its conclusions were supported along somewhat 
different but complementary lines in a paper by Dr. R. Mourgue (who 
was not himself present), and they amply deserved the high praises 
paid to them, for their psychological and even metaphysical impor- 
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tance, by Monsieur Bergson, who, in a most interesting speech, re- 
viewed the history of theories of aphasia in their bearing on the 
mind-body problem and on his own views, as developed in Matiére et 
Mémoire. Dr. Head's paper was based on his own clinical and ex- 
perimental researches, made during the war on patients with cerebral 
injuries. These, he claimed, showed that, with the destruction of 
brain-tissue, speech may be gravely disturbed and even lost without 
a corresponding loss of intellectual capacity. The brain-lesion, in 
short, affects, not so much the power to think, as the power to articu- 
late. Images, especially auditory ones, are not destroyed, but only 
the physiological mechanisms necessary for the execution of speech- 
movements. Seeking to define the disturbance still more precisely, 
Dr. Head finally concluded that it affected the power to use symbols 
for the expression of thought in forming propositions. In detail the 
derangements of this power might take four forms: (1) verbal de- 
fects, (2) syntactical defects, (3) nominal defects, (4) semantic 
defects. It will be interesting to see how behaviorists like Watson 
will adjust themselves to this new situation. And no one can fail 
to perceive the close connection of this discussion, not only with the 
preceding one, but with the two later symposia on “ Meaning” and on 
“Universals.” A synthesis of the four discussions would yield a 
very comprehensive theory of thought in all its aspects. 

The Saturday evening session was given over to us American 
delegates for a report on recent philosophical movements in the 
United States. Mr. Montague gave an admirably clear exposition 
of Neo-realism, of the philosophical motives underlying it and of the 
main theses with which it challenges idealism.—Mr. Boodin took 
pragmatism for his subject and spoke with infectious enthusiasm of 
the teaching of James and Dewey, and of their influence on contem- 
porary thought.—To me fell the topic of idealism. The hour being 
late and the audience, after a strenuous day, near the limit of its 
endurance, I concentrated upon the influence of Royce, and tried to 
show how his interest in mathematical logic, in the methods and con- 
cepts of the natural sciences, in metaphysics, and in the philosophy of 
religion, had borne varied fruit in the work of his many pupils and 
of others who had come under his influence at Harvard. I illustrated 
my thesis by references to C. I. Lewis, J. L. Henderson, M. W. 
Calkins, W. H. Sheldon, G. P. Adams, and W. E. Hocking. 

We were all three regretfully conscious that the time at our dis- 
posal had been too short to mention all the thinkers whose achieve- 
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ment, or promise of achievement, deserved to be commemorated on 
such an occasion. Hence it was doubly welcome and appropriate 
that Lord Haldane, in his concluding remarks as chairman, paid a 
special tribute of praise to the work of the Sage School of Philosophy, 
referring especially to the contributions of J. E. Creighton and his 
students. 

For Sunday, the 26th, two sessions had been arranged. The first, 
in the afternoon, was devoted to “The Relation of Morals to Reli- 
gion ”—a topic made opportune by the decay of religion in its tra- 
ditional, and especially in its institutional forms, and by the ex- 
periments, especially in France, to develop in the schools ethical 
instruction on a non-dogmatic basis. The first two speakers, Baron 
F. von Hiigel, the well-known student of mysticism, and Professor J. 
Chevalier, of Grenoble, agreed in defending theism as essential to 
morality. The former rested his case on a most interesting attempt 
to show by an analysis of six common virtues that, except in a uni- 
verse of which the belief in a loving and supremely lovable God is 
true, they can not attain their finest flower and perfection. Monsieur 
Chevalier pleaded that the demand of morality which is at once an 
imperative and an ideal, has binding force only when it is conceived, 
not as a subjective human illusion, but as issuing from a supra- 
sensible reality. To “moral positivism” he opposed a religious meta- 
physics as the sole adequate guarantee of the autonomy of morality. 
—These arguments, and especially the last, were promptly challenged 
by Mr. J. A. Smith, Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
at Oxford. If we suppose a world without religion but with moral- 
ity, would human civilization fall to pieces? he asked. No. Would 
this catastrophe happen in a world with religion but without morality? 
Yes. It follows that morality is the one thing needful, and that it 
can stand alone, without the support of religion. What religion does 
is to make virtue beautiful, and dutifulness lovable. Religious people 
are not more virtuous or conscientious than their non-religious neigh- 
bours. But their religion adds a supervenient grace to their virtue, 
like the bloom of good health. (It should be said that in Oxford Mr. 
J. A. Smith has the reputation of being ‘elusive,’ and that even his 
best friends do not know when he really believes his own arguments, 
and when he doesn’t. He certainly, on this occasion, simulated the 
manner of sincerity with such perfect grace that he must, on his own 
showing, be religious.)—The fourth speaker, Principal L. P. Jacks, 
approached the problem from the angle of moral power. Does reli- 
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-gidri increase moral power? And, if so, must it be theistic? On 
the first point he agreed with Baron von Hiigel that without the 
assurance of “ spiritual reciprocity,” or love, there is no sufficient 
motive for morality. But for the belief in a personal loving God he 
proposed to substitute the pluralistic alternative of an “immortal 
society of loving souls.” His references, in this context, to Royce’s 
Beloved Community and to Dr. Felix Adler’s Ethical Philosophy of 
Life were noteworthy.—In reply to Mr. Jack’s pluralism, as well as 
to the transcendental element in Baron von Hiigel’s theism, Professor 
H. Wildon Carr next put the case for a monistic, non-personal, imma- . 
nent God whom, with a daring fusion of Bergson and Croce, he iden- 
tified at once with life and with spirit. “God is universal spirit, 
identical with and immanent in every form of life and consciousness.” 
At this point Mr. Balfour made his contribution as chairman. Mo- 
rality, he argued, arises from the collision of ultimate ends. The 
problem here is, how to make the higher end prevail? To use re- 
wards or punishments is to enlist a lower motive to do the work which 
. the higher should do. Better far to enlist a higher motive, such as 
love. Love always raises the level of morality. And love of God 
is the highest motive of all, and was never more needed than in the 
present crisis of civilization. Mr. Jack’s immortal society has no 
moral utility. Mr. Carr’s life-principle cannot inspire love. Only 
love of a personal God can give morality a winning advantage. On 
the conclusion of Mr. Balfour’s speech, the lower motive of afternoon 
tea prevailed with most of the audience, including myself, and I 
regret not to be able to report what the two remaining speakers, 
whose papers had not been ready in time for printing, had to say. 
The Sunday evening session, on “ Mind and Medium in Art,” was 
opened by Mr. Charles Marriott, the author of When a Woman Woos 
and other novels, with a cleverly argued variant of Semper’s thesis 
that all aesthetic appreciation consists in the sense of a practical 
problem solved effectively, i.e., consistently with the characteristic 
medium (stone, wood, colour, words, etc.) which the artist uses. 
More technically put: “art is the record of human gestures in the 
presence of the subject or idea and as conditioned by the nature of 
the medium in which they are made ”—in short, it is good craftsman- 
ship—Mr. A. B. Walkley, the well-known critic, at once countered 
this thesis with Croce and the “expressionist” theory—He reminded 
Mr. Marriott effectively that skill in expressing yourself through a 
medium is nothing unless you have something to express: “every 
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landscape is a state of the soul.” He followed Croce in the sweeping 
affirmation that all men, in that they express themselves constantly, 
are artists—From this point the discussion was continued by three 
experimental psychologists. The first was Henry J. Watt, of Glas- 
gow University, who is rapidly making a good name for himself by 
his contributions to the psychology of sound. He was unfortunately 
present, not in persona, but only through his paper, in which he took 
Mr. Walkley to task for adopting the “nerveless abstractions of 
Croce,” and then, turning to Mr. Marriott’s thesis, transformed it, 
first, into the question, Are practical and technical reasons the same 
thing as aesthetic reasons? and, next, into the further question, Are 
there any limits in art to the range of perceptual and other adhesions 
to the sensory basis of the work? The transition was made by dis- 
tinguishing “two aesthetic processes—aesthesis, or the act of enjoy- 
ment, and judgment thereon.” Putting aside the latter as purely 
cognitive, Watt distinguished in aesthesis an objective factor, a sub- 
jective factor, and a harmony between these, and went on to argue 
that we cannot restrict the aesthesis to “the natural sensuous coher- 
ences themselves of colours, tones, forms, and motions”; we must 
take in the normal contents of mind and memory: “ The field of art 
is the whole soul and its congruences—and its conflicts, too. . . .” It 
was refreshing to us philosophers, who are having no easy time in 
these days at the hands of our psychological and scientific brethren, 
to find this expert experimentalist end up with a protest against “ bio- 
logical cant” in aesthetic theory, and with the declaration that “art 
is one of the three supreme ends of the spirit, a delight in congruous 
(true, good) being.” Clearly, we may pluck up courage to fetch our 
Goethe and Hegel down again out of the dust of the top-shelf !—Mr. 
Edward Bullough, of Cambridge University, came next with a long 
and interesting paper, which was, like Watts’s paper, full of good 
training of taste and technique, from Art in its ‘dynamic’ aspect, «.e., 
existing art-objects in collections, etc., and their influence on the 
training of taste and technique, from Art in its ‘dynamic’ aspects, i.e., 
artistic creation and aesthetic appreciation. His treatment of tech- 
nique as “the connecting link between the medium and the vision of 
the artist,” and his reminder that unless the vision is conceived in 
terms of the medium, it is hardly a vision at all, seemed to come 
nearest to a synthesis of the elements of the problem. In this con- 
text, he made striking use of L’Arréat’s theory of “ images d’inter- 
prétation ou de traduction,” and of his own theory of “ psychic dis- 
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tance.”—Professor C. W. Valentine, of Birmingham University,. criti- 
cized all his fellow-symposiasts for having each selected some one 
aspect of the complex aesthetic experience and generalized it into a 
theory of the essence of the whole experience; and he criticized Mr. 
Bullough especially for having laid excessive stress on the artist’s 
creative activity. For Mr. Valentine appreciation is the central thing, 
and appreciation reduces essentially to being held entranced by the 
object through simultaneous stimulation and facilitation of attention. 
Thence he argued that the artist seeks to embody his vision in a 
medium in order “to make fuller and more intense his own aesthetic 
enjoyment.” The oral discussion turned chiefly on this very point: 
Does the artist’s creative activity or the spectator’s enjoyment give 
the better clue to the aesthetic psychosis? Opinions remained di- 
vided, quite as if the debate had been between ‘ philosophers’! 

We come to the last day of the Congress, Monday, 27th. The 
morning session was opened with a striking paper by Xavier Léon on 
“Fichte contre l’imperialisme,” in which he succeeded in showing— 
against the prevailing conception of two mutually contradictory 
periods in Fichte’s political thought, and of a later ‘nationalist’ 
Fichte as one of the spiritual factors of modern German imperialism 
—that Fichte was consistent throughout and drew all his leading ideas 
from the French Revolution, such as the expansion of a nation to its 
natural frontiers; the special mission of each people for civilization; 
hence its right to political autonomy; popular education; supremacy 
of the people. Fichte was, and remained a democrat, always admiring 
“la revolution dirigée par les justes,” setting his ideal of “ Allemagne 
libérée et liberatrice” against Napoleon’s imperialism, just as, twenty 
years before, revolutionary France had fought in the name of liberty 
against her monarchical neighbours. The only true war for Fichte 
was the war against evil. He would have condemned now as then a 
war inspired merely by “ivresse de la domination universelle.” It 
was a pity that Santayana was not present to listen to this Ehrenret- 
tung of one of the German “ egotists.” 

There followed a discussion on “ Nationality” in which E. Halévy, 
Marcel Mauss (since Diirkheim’s death the principal figure in that 
school of sociology), Théodore Ruyssen (President of the Association 
“La Paix par le Droit”), Gilbert Murray, and Mr. Balfour (as chair- 
man) took part. R. Johannet and Sir Frederick Pollock were repre- 
sented by printed papers only. The main problem was the bearing 
of the principle of Nationality on the League of Nations and World 
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Peace. Halévy urged that Nationality was far too simple a principle 
for unravelling the complex tangle of international relations, and too 
egoistic in its tendencies to be wholly pacific. Hence it must be 
supplemented and modified by the principles of natural frontiers and 
of a balance of equal forces.—Mavss, declaring that he drew the 
inspiration for his theory of nationality from the spectacle of seeing 
men go to their death for their country’s sake, insisted upon the all- 
important distinctions between a true ‘nation’ and a mere ‘state’ or 
‘empire,’ and between ‘internationalism’ and ‘cosmopolitanism.’ He 
expressed the firm faith that under the guidance of philosophers in- 
spired by the right vision, nationalism and internationalism could 
develop hand in hand. Like the warm-hearted idealist that he is, he 
put himself on record as a believer in mandates, the duty of more 
advanced nations to help less developed groups to nation-status, the 
nationalization of a country’s mineral resources, international labour- 
legislation, the limitation of national sovereignty for the sake of the 
League of Nations, and an effective international morality —Ruyssen 
next pointed out the necessity of distinguishing between a nation in 
being, organized as a sovereign state, and a nation aspiring to be, 
but existing for the present much as an ethnic group within another 
state, or even, like the Jews, scattered through many states. He also 
dwelt on the difficulty of reconciling the tendency towards centrali- 
zation in empires with the tendency towards the self-determination 
of small nations, but thought that, with good-will on both sides, the 
League of Nations might help to harmonize these tendencies.—Jo- 
hannet was frankly pessimistic. Modern nationalism, resting on 
“Vidéee de patrie nationale,” has grown up historically as an effect of 
the political rivalries of the great modern empires. It is essentially 
imperialistic and aggressive in temper, and the immediate future of 
Europe will be “ trés militariste,” until Europe again achieves a unity 
like that of the Roman Empire and with it a pax Romana.—Gilbert 
Murray took a psychological line. Alluding to the way in which the 
spread of elementary education has assisted the development of the 
passion and pride of patriotism to the point of insanity, he put his 
hopes upon the League of Nations as demanding from nations in their 
dealings with each other a “ way of behaviour” calculated to reduce 
friction and conflict and thus to promote peace.—Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, writing as a constitutional lawyer, asked the pointed questions, 
How many nations are there to-day in what four years ago was Rus- 
sia? Is there one nation in Ireland or two? Is India a nation? He 
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went on to discuss national-making factors, putting aside language, 
race, and religion in favour of common traditions, customs, institu- 
tions and laws as the chief factor. The only true remedy for war 
is “a general will for peace, a will that must be cosmopolitan without 
ceasing to be national.”"—When Balfour rose, we all came to atten- 
tion, curious to hear what he might say after his participation in the 
Versailles experiments with the principle of nationality. We were 
not disappointed. He spoke as a statesman who has tried to work 
with that principle. Three points stood out in his speech. (1) Na- 
tionality is a principle which men have devised for helping them act 
in a corporate capacity. It is a relatively modern principle, and best 
‘ suited to democratic institutions in racially homogeneous societies. 
It tends to break down in monarchical states which are racially hetero- 
geneous. (2) Nationality cannot be made an absolute principle. 
Ethnic islands, surrounded by a sea of alien population, cannot expect 
national independence: they must be called on, in the interests of 
general peace, to lose themselves, at least abandon their dream of 
independence. It is a crime to work upon their national emotions and 
thus keep alive discussion. (3) The principle of natural frontiers 
does not help much: aerial navigation is fast making all the natural 
frontiers of geography useless. And what nation that held more 
than its natural frontiers ever desired to withdraw within them? As 
the audience was leaving the room, Lutoslawski proclaimed that na- 
tionality is a spiritual and cultural ideal—which everyone knows to 
be the Polish premise for incorporating in Poland a large slice of 
Russia, on the ground of the ignorance of the many, and the Polish 
culture of the few. 

The first of the two afternon sessions debated “The Meaning of 
‘Meaning.’” Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, as a good pragmatist or ‘ human- 
ist,’ argued that nothing has meaning, except in so far as it is used 
to mean something by somebody. Thus meaning is essentially per- 
sonal, and relative to time, place, occasion, context, purpose. It is 
connected with value, and both meaning and value can be understood 
only in terms of the meaning-giving activity of persons. Current 
psychology ignores activity, because, objectifying the mind by intro- 
spection, it appears to find, not acts, but objects (such as sensation, 
images, etc.). This was the main point of his attack on Mr. Russell’s 
theory of meaning, in which the resemblance of images to sense-data 
played a central part. Mr. Russell, writing in reply, scored a debating- 
point (it was no more than that) by asking Dr. Schiller how he could 
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mention ‘acts’ without making ‘ objects’ of them, or know that there 
are such things as acts without contemplating them as objects.—(In 
the subsequent discussion Mr. J. A. Smith effectively sided with Dr. 
Schiller on this point.) Further, he restated his theory so as to show 
clearly the situation in which, for him, the problem of meaning arises. 
Meaning is a property of signs, and signs are sense-data, or images, 
which cause actions appropriate, not to themselves, but to something 
else not now sensibly present, with which they are associated. In 
short, it is for him the problem of how we can think of objects which 
are perceptible, but not at the moment actually perceived. Through- 
out he based himself on the postulate that “ meaning is an observable 
property of observable entities ”"—note how far this language is from 
Dr. Schiller’s “acts”—and that, as such, it must be open to investi- 
gation by “ scientific method” (which in this case means plain intro- 
spection). Incidentally, Mr. Russell defined ‘intellect’ to mean 
“certain habits in the use of words,” and expressed the hope that 
thought, being a “natural process,” may some day be explained “ in 
terms of physics.”—It was, inter alia, such statements as these which 
provoked Mr. H. H. Joachim, the new professor of Logic at Oxford, 
to the criticism that Mr. Russell could not possibly mean what he said 
about meaning. Mr. Joachim tried to make good this assertion by 
turning the fierce light of his dialectics upon the details of Russell’s 
position. At times, it must be confessed, his merciless attack seemed 
to touch Mr. Russell’s words rather than his meaning, and so far 
Monsieur Jean Nicod, in Mr. Russell’s absence, was able to put up a 
defence. But on one fundamental point, Mr. Joachim’s thrust came 
home with deadly effect, viz., on Mr. Russell’s doctrine that generally 
“a word-proposition means an image-proposition.” Apply this to 
“Antony loved Cleopatra”—do I really mean by these words that 
my mental Antony-image loves my mental Cleopatra-image? Much 
of Mr. Russell’s language about images would undoubtedly give Mr. 
John Watson occasion for unholy joy.—In conclusion, Mr. H. W. B. 
Joseph turned similar dialectics upon Dr. Schiller’s position, and had 
little difficulty in extracting at least five different meanings of ‘mean- 
ing’ from some of the exuberant metaphors in which Dr. Schiller 
had indulged. The performance may have been chastening for Dr. 
Schiller, but it had little value for philosophy. 

The strenuous labors of the Congress came to an end with a sym- 
posium on the question, “Is the Existence of the Platonic Universal 
presupposed in the Analysis of Reality?” Mr. C. E. M. Joad, author 
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of Essays in Commonsense Philosophy, and Miss L. S. Stebbing, of 
Bedford College, London, upheld the affirmative, Mr. A. D. Lindsay, 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and I upheld the negative. The discus- 
sion was quite unprofitable—a case of the symposium-method failing, 
because the debaters started from angles so different that they never 
got together. Mr. Joad, proclaiming himself a ‘ realist,’ argued as if 
the only possible alternative to the Platonic theory of universals were 
the psychological theory of universals as abstract ideas in the form 
of mental images. Neither Mr. Lindsay nor I was concerned to 
defend this theory. On the other hand, we could not bring Mr. Joad 
to grips with our criticisms of his view, or with our own counter- 
theories. The same was true of Miss Stebbing. Plus royaliste que 
le roi, she out-Russelled the Russell of ten years ago, and refused to 
learn from Mr. Russell’s later views. In short, we were too far 
apart even for mutual understanding. 

The Congress concluded on Monday night with a dinner in New 
College where the majority of the members had been housed. The 
old hall of the College, with its polished wainscotting, high raftered 
roof, and old portraits and coats of arms gleaming mysteriously from 
the walls, made an appropriate setting for an harmonious gathering. 
The Warden of the College expressed in graceful words the pleasure 
of the College at having harboured so many distinguished visitors, 
and Mr. Balfour no less gracefully uttered the thanks which we all 
felt. Lord Haldane spoke in honour of the visitors from France and 
America. Bergson and Xavier Léon replied for France, Montague 
for America. Suffice it to say that the speeches were worthy of the 
occasion. 

One general reflection, in conclusion: Did the Congress achieve 
anything in particular? Or was it merely a pleasant social gathering, 
diversified by philosophical discussions “about it and about”? Mr. 
Balfour touched on this question in his speech of thanks, admitting 
that to the recording, at scientific congresses, of definite “ additions 
to knowledge” there is no exact parallel at a philosophical congress, 
but claiming that the closer mutual understanding is of great and 
sufficient value. But there is surely more than this. Take, for ex- 
ample, the symposia on behaviorism, on morals and religion, on art: 
however divergent the views of the speakers, between them they 
bring to light the immense complexity of the subjects involved, as no 
single mind could do. There is a very genuine pooling of minds, and 
the various considerations and empirical facts adduced by each 
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exhibit the range and nature of the problem, freeing it from the limi- 
tations of any single thinker’s experience or power of reflection. 
And when we take all the topics together which were debated during 
these three days—ranging, as they do, from physics to international 
politics, from art to religion—we can hardly fail to recognize that 
philosophy stands for the unity of civilization. It is the one disci- 
pline which explicitly attempts to keep in touch with each other all 
the different sides and activities of modern civilization, by focussing 
them all in itself. No doubt, to take so large a province is to court 
disaster. No doubt, the achievement falls far short of the aspiration. 
Still, the cultivation of such a synoptic interest, the endeavor after a 
comprehensive synthesis, is the more urgent and valuable in propor- 
tion as the growing complexity of civilization brings with it minuter 
and more exclusive specialization, and thus encourages all the dis- 
ruptive and centrifugal tendencies from which we suffer. Moreover, 
the unity of civilization requires to be safeguarded not merely in 
theory, but also in practice. Its arena is not more the mind of the 
individual thinker, cross-secting his many-sided world, than it is the 
intercourse of classes and the policy of nations. 
R. F. Atrrep Hoern 


DISCUSSION. 


Tue Basis or SIGNIFICANT STRUCTURES. 


WHEN, nearly two years ago, Mr. George P. Adams published a 
discussion of the thesis that reality is a significant, not a meaningless, 
structure,’ and worked out this thesis by means of data not ordi- 
narily considered by philosophers, he placed students of the subject 
under obligation. In addition to being intrinsically valuable, his 
contribution was timely, as is evidenced by frequent discussion of the 
thesis in current literature. Thus Mr. Norman Kemp Smith in an 
address on The Present Situation in Philosophy states that, apart 
from the response to scepticism, the gad-fly of philosophy, the inter- 
esting debate in metaphysics, is between naturalism, which asserts 
that the parts of reality are superior to the whole, and idealism, which 
holds that the universe is richer and more highly unified than any of 
its parts.2 For idealism certain higher qualities, such as life and 
consciousness, are, while for naturalism they are not, characteristic 
of the wider reality which includes them. Naturalism finds in mat- 
ter the ground-work of reality, whereas idealism takes its clue from 
spiritual values.* Mr. Adams’s way of stating the problem differs 
more in form than in substance. For him, the question is whether 
value judgments are to be explained ‘from below,” in terms of 
‘matter-of-fact’ processes such as impulse, interest, and desire, or 
‘from above,’ in terms of ‘significant, objective structures’ which 
the mind contemplates and worships. 

Mr. Adams holds that Plato’s thesis must be incorporated in any 
philosophy which does justice to value. His case against those who 
overlook the meaningful structure of the real is, that such procedure 
entails the neglect of differences in worth. Only the factual or ex- 
istential aspect of the real remains, in respect of which all events 
are on a level. Traditional subjective, and current naturalistic, phi- 
losophy illustrate this leveling tendency, the former by attributing to 
perceptions an unattached life of their own, the latter by viewing 
them as bound to matter-of-fact processes. Whether, with subjec- 

1 Idealism and the Modern Age, Yale University Press, 1919. 

2 The Philosophical Review, 1920, p. 18. 

3 Tbid., p. 18. 
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tivism, we pronounce reality merely experienced content, or, with 
naturalism, identify knowledge entirely with motor discharges, the 
result is the same: the materials of our science are on a single plane. 
Thought, as a process of abstraction, can have no other conclusion. 
Interested to find in the material which it considers only a single 
strictly common aspect, such thought must necessarily turn further 
and further away from the individual nature of things. If there be 
subordination in the real, if its members form a hierarchy, or have 
any difference in rank whatever, such difference could never be ex- 
hibited under an abstract formula. With such a formula, reality 
becomes thinner and thinner, and a final account, if ever reached, 
would apply without any difference to all events. Hume has best 
set forth the outcome of this ‘utterly democratic’ process: “The 
mind can never exert itself in any action which we may not com- 
prehend under the term perception; and consequently that term is no 
less applicable to those judgments by which we distinguish moral 
good and evil, than to every other operation of the mind. To 
approve of one character, to condemn another, are only different 
perceptions.” 

Mr. Adams is at his best in exhibiting the sceptical conclusions of 
subjective and naturalistic philosophy. He is not equally convincing 
in attempting to prove the case for significant structure. Mr. Nor- 
man Kemp Smith has called attention to the curious inconsistency of 
most advocates of naturalism, who claim that the intellect functions 
with validity in distinguishing true from false, but with only relative 
validity in distinguishing right from wrong. Mr. Adams centers his 
argument more on ‘moral’ than on ‘intellectual’ values, though he 
maintains that the case of the two is the same. “We shall have in 
mind,” he writes, “the criticism of the familiar and perhaps preva- 
lent thesis that the value of anything depends entirely upon the fact 
that it is needed and desired by a living organism. We shall not 
assent to the statement that the basic situation in our value judgments 
is either interest or feeling. We shall urge that we discover values 
much as we discover truths, that the values do not depend upon .. . 
our matter-of-fact interests, but that they are objective. We wish, 
in a way, to assimilate our value judgments, the world of morality 
and of ethics, to our theoretical and our cognitive judgments. So 
far we shall be, if ome chooses, perversely realistic and intel- 
lectualistic.””* 

1 Adams, op. cit., p. 130. See also pp. 108-109. 

4 Ibid., p. 145. 
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Much impressed by the position of his sceptical opponents, Mr. 
Adams goes further with them than necessity demands, or safety 
permits. Instead of striking out a fresh trail to find a place for 
desire in the account of the desirable, he journeys for a considerable 
distance with the advocates of subjective and naturalistic philosophy, 
parting company with them at last when he asserts that, in some 
cases, there is more in the judgment of the desirable than craving. 
His object is to drive a wedge, if by only a few instances, between the 
factual and meaning sides of moral judgments. As the second aspect 
cannot be identified with the first, it must refer, in his opinion, to 
objective structure, of which we would otherwise have no knowledge. 
Mr. Adams’s preliminary analysis comprises three stages: the proof 
(1) that even where worth seems most nearly identical with intensity 
of desire there is yet ‘no exact correspondence’; (2) (a) that beau- 
tiful objects, unexpectedly viewed, have value though not previously 
desired, (b) that aesthetic contemplation involves the negation, or 
suspension, of desire; and (3) that loving and worshipping are disin- 
terested attitudes—we lose ourselves in the object loved or wor- 
shipped. It is unnecessary to dwell on the different senses in which 
the word ‘desire’ is here used, for this analysis is intended rather to 
suggest the conclusion, than to prove it. Before considering the 
“most convincing and most significant” proof,? we shall call atten- 
tion to several phrases which seem to indicate the author’s point of 
view: “ The good has some residue of meaning;” “at least that resi- 
due of meaning is undefinable and unanalysable” in terms of desire; 
“the good is objective and lodged in the environment ;” when beauty 
“bursts in upon us,” “we literally discover an objective value.”* 
The point to be especially noted is that the relation between mind and 
reality here indicated is an external one. 

We come now to the analysis “of decisive importance.”* It builds 
on a difference, the establishment of which is a solid accomplishment 
of recent psychology: the difference between mental states as appre- 
hended content, and their objects. Compare, for example, a feeling 
of pain and the intention to go to Paris. “While the pain is an 
actual literal possession of the person, the going to Paris is mot his 
present possession. . . . There is, in the case of the intention to go 

1 Op. cit., pp. 146-149. 

2 Ibid., p. 158. 

3 Ibid., pp. 146-148. 

4 Ibid., p. 154. 
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to Paris, a certain distance between the idea and that of which it is 
an idea, whereas the pain and the feeling coalesce together. The 
intention means something it does not possess; the feeling means the 
pain which it does possess. . . . There is a tension and a duality in 
the one case which is virtually lacking in the other case.” The 
feeling of pain is thus a modification of the stream of consciousness; 
the intended act is not. The egocentric perplexity applies to feeling 
in a literal sense; but not so to intended acts.* It is “ unquestionably 
true” that the persistent confusion between stimulus and object, and 
between desire and the good, are the chief sources of subjectivism. 
“Tf it be asked by what right we insist upon distinguishing them, the 
answer, I conceive, might be somewhat as follows. There are cer- 
tainly some instances of knowledge in which object and stimulus can- 
not possibly coincide. . .. It is demonstrable, I believe, that the 
object of knowledge is always something more complex and more 
ideal than any mere here-and-now item which is the stimulus either 
of our behavior or of our knowledge.”* The same relation holds 
between feelings of approval, or disapproval, and the good. The 
feelings are the ‘vehicles’ and the ‘illustrations’ of the ‘objects of 
our love, the realm of Ideas culminating in the Idea of the Good.’* 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Adams intends to construct a very 
different basis for values and significant structures than the one just 
presented, and it is fair to acknowledge that many passages in his 
book reflect a radically different standpoint. But after all allowance 
is made, it is hardly questionable that his reasoning, so far as it is 
detailed and sustained to a conclusion, is the argument of traditional 
English dualism. Mind and reality are entities opposed to each 
other. Reality, as significant structure, exists; and mind, except for 
a residual reference, is an object at a distance from reality. It is 
maintained that hands meet across this gulf; that ideas reach out to 
significant structures, and that these, on occasion, ‘burst in’ upon 
the mind. Can we be so sure of this that doubt is really exorcised? 
Of different ideas that strive to reach the same structure, how can 
we know which grasps it? The claim that ideas explore and dis- 
cover the real seems, in such a context, the assertion which started 
the entire argument. 

In order to reveal more clearly the logic of Mr. Adams’s theory, it 


1 Op. cit., p. 126. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 129. 

3 [bid., pp. 156-157. The italics are mine. 
4 Cf. ibid., p. 158. 
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will be found instructive to contrast it in certain respects with the 
finely-wrought, and highly consistent, speculations of Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet. The two writers alike see the inability of a philosophy 
which is a mere ‘art of affixing labels’ to render a life-like and con- 
sistent account of the world. Such a philosophy aims to issue in a 
generalization which asserts identity as existing apart from differ- 
ence, making it impossible to consider individuals, or a world of indi- 
viduals. ‘It takes all sorts to make a world, but a class is of one sort 
only. The true universal has the form of a world, revealing the 
utmost diversity of content; whereas the false universal has the form 
of a class, omitting differences. The real test of true universality 
“is not the number of subjects which share a common predicate, but 
rather . . . the number of predicates that can be attached to a single 
subject. It is the degree in which a systematic identity subordinates 
diversity to itself, or, more truly, reveals itself as the spirit of com- 
munion and totality, within which identity and difference are distin- 
guishable but inseparable points of view.” 

But from this point on begin to appear divergent tendencies of 
the greatest importance. For Mr. Adams, objective structure is little 
more than a target for thought to hit if it can; but, for Mr. Bosan- 
quet, to explore and discover significant reality is the whole life of 
thought. We find here a central concept of method, which may be 
described as the canon that philosophy is unchecked inquiry. “The 
arduousness of reality,” Mr. Bosanquet calls this great central prin- 
ciple; and he adds that, though we all preach it, our preaching is 
frequently lip service only. The appeal to ‘immediately evidenced’ 
conclusions, ‘given’ entities, and ‘ facts,’ violates this canon, in that 
such appeals aim to confine thought within given limits. Philosophy 
is thus the prey of forces extrinsic co truth, and may collapse into a 
mere mood, or into opinions resting upon the accident of instruction. 
But nowhere at the beginning of inquiry, or anywhere in its course, 
do we stand on safe and solid ground: on ground on which, if we 
chose, we could remain. “If we understand by immediate . . . the 
primary datum, the factual nucleus, the naive apprehension, then it 
is the plain lesson of logic and of the world that the immediate cannot 
stand. You cannot anywhere, whether in life or in logic, find rest 
and salvation by withdrawing from the intercourse and implications 
of life. . . . Everywhere to possess reality is an arduous task; sta- 
bility and solidity are not in the beginning, but, if anywhere, only in 


1The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 39-40. 
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proportion as we enter upon the larger vistas of things.”* “The 
solid fact or object of simple perception; the indeterminate living or 
duration which defies the notional grasp; the isolated personality, 
impervious to the mind of others, seem all of them to mark arbitrary 
refuges or timid withdrawals from the movement of the world.”* 
The interdiction, ‘thus far, but no farther,’ is not, in philosophy, the 
expression of sound method, but sheer dogmatism. The special sci- 
ences aim, it is true, at conclusions which are frankly hypothetical, 
but philosophy endeavors to arrive at categorical statements. The 
mind could not rest in mathematics or physics, even if ideally com- 
plete, but a complete philosophy, were it attainable, would answer all 
questions. 

Thought is commonly viewed as a separate faculty, but for Mr. 
Bosanquet it is the ‘active form of totality,’ the ‘nisus towards the 
whole.”* Constitutive of all experience as real or worthful, thought 
may be described under the formula of consistency: ‘the whole is the 
true.’ This formula has the defect that it can be understood as 
denoting subjective consistency only, the harmony merely of ‘ ideas,’ 
or rules. But in this, if in no fuller sense, the formula holds. 
Even doubt implies such a standard, for if we doubt seriously, we 
support the doubt by grounds which look to a system which shall 
include these grounds. Thought is true when so organized that if 
you push an objection against the system, you can be shown that your 
effort is anticipated, and takes you back into the system itself. 
“ This,” says Mr. Bosanquet, “is to appeal to the principle that truth 
or reality is the whole.”* 

At the present day there are perhaps many thinkers who, while not 
questioning this latter statement so far as it applies to ‘ideas,’ would 
object to the identification of the whole with reality. ‘Consistency 
and stability are characteristics of truth,’ it might be argued, ‘but 
they are not necessarily marks of reality.’ The objection rests on 
the assumption that what is a valid principle of mind is not neces- 
sarily also expressed or validated in the structure of reality, mind and 
reality being separate substances. How answer this objection? We 
may induce the objector to attempt to prove his position and point 
out to him that in so doing he has abandoned it; or we can ask him 
to state what reality precisely is, in which event he must establish 

1 Op. cit., p. 7. 

2 Tbid., p. 13. 

3 Ibid., p. 98. 

4 Ibid., p. 41. 
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that it has the determinate character that he assigns, and not some 
other. If the appeal is to logic, the objector can secure himself only 
by declining to answer. If he reasons, he necessarily implies that 
sound thought is not merely internally more consistent than unsound 
thought, but reveals more of reality. At this point, almost certainly, 
the old difficulty crops out again: truth, it will be agreed, ‘ refers’ to, 
or ‘corresponds’ to, reality, but is not identical with it. It is well 
to note that this reasoning leads back to the doctrine of the thing-in- 
itself, and, further, that it proceeds deductively, spinning out the con- 
sequences of certain terms not themselves touched by investigation. 
We might designate this the Method of Assuming Primary Terms. 
In contrast with this, Mr. Bosanquet’s method is truly Inductive, 
aiming to criticise all concepts, especially those not ordinarily ques- 
tioned, and to give to each concept the value which analysis deter- 
mines. Philosophical reflection is thus like climbing a hill; it does 
not matter at what point you start, if you keep ascending you must 
reach the top.t. The top for philosophy is true thought that is real 
being. You cannot follow the clue either of thought or of reality 
without being led to the other. 

Assert, for example, that reality ‘is’—a designation as likely as 
any to leave being untouched by thought. Immediately you face the 
difficulty that all experience ‘is,’ in the sense of being presented. 
This formula for existence places dreams on a plane with solid real- 
ity, illustrating afresh the tendency of abstract thought. The formula 
merely means ‘what is, is’—the solemn form of ignorance. The 
real problem is to distinguish what ‘is’ from what ‘is not,’ or rather 
to discern, in all that plays back and forth in experience, what sig- 
nificantly and stably ‘is,’ and what lacks this character. That it is 
necessary to argue that ‘being’ is ‘significant being’ indicates that 
a premise is present which is not commonly acknowledged, that of 
the thing-in-itself. But the plain meaning of all assertions, whether 
of common sense or of science, is that the coherent is the real, and 
the real the coherent. The statement, ‘the earth is round: nothing 
else is thinkable,’ illustrates the point. So dreams are unreal because 
they contradict the remainder of experience. Their logical defect 
is the defect in their being. If contradictory predicates are not the 
test of unreality, what is the test? “In so far as ‘is’ affirmsa certain 
determinate self-maintenance and ‘is not’ affirms a different one, .. . 
so far to attach the two as predicates to the same point of being is to 


1Cf. op. cit., p. 39. 
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allege that . . . it fails to maintain itself. . . . In so far, then, as an 
experience presents an appearance of this kind, a combination of ‘is’ 
and ‘is not’ without any distinction in the subject of affirmations, it 
falls short of the character of being. We cannot hold that ‘it is’ in 
the strict sense of the term. . . . In so far, on the other hand, as the 
appearance of hostility to self is removed, by transforming the con- 
tent of experience in question into what is relatively a system, such 
as to accept both this and the other as codperative and no longer con- 
flicting members, the experience ‘is’ in a higher degree; its self- 
maintenance includes more of reality.” Logical determinations are 
thus determinations of being; but on the assumption that reality is a 
thing-in-itself, real being is unknowable. 

The root of the difficulty is the assumption that reality is a particu- 
lar, like the earth. Hence thought is regarded as a ghost that passes 
and repasses, leaving reality unchanged even by footprints. But the 
particular as real, and the self as isolated, are mile-stones which the 
philosophical pilgrim must quickly leave behind, if he would journey 
far. Thought is rather constitutive, and has an intuitive aspect; and 
reality is universal, and, for the individual, a matter of degree. To 
conceive thought as ‘about’ reality, is a primary logical blunder. 
The statesman’s feeling of his country’s life, or the artist’s grasp of 
his subject’s character, is an example in which the externality which 
frequently characterizes thought is overcome.? Such knowledge does 
not resemble the school-boy’s verification of a formula; it is insight, 
living and inventive. And it is feeling as much as illumination. 
Where, as in the highest religious experience, a synthesis is attained 
which includes practically every element, life has an extraordinary 
intensity and depth. What the great philosophers have meant by 
thought is such feeling asthis. The office of thought is thus to inspire 
with meaning, to build up, and to ‘vivify.. The more methodically 
precise it is, the more vital, “just as the touch of a painter or a 
musician depends for its vital value on its extraordinary quantitative 
and qualitative accuracy, which it owes in turn to the dominating 
sense of the whole.’”* The word theoria had this meaning for the 
Greeks, expressing a synthesis every element of which is animated 
with the meaning, or lives with the life, of the whole.‘ 

We have still to reckon with the view that feelings and desires 

1 Op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 59. 

3 Op. cit., P. 59. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 57, 58. 
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depend on the body, not on thought. They are, it is said, mere mat- 
ters of fact, about which there is no disputing. The life which So- 
crates prefers is intrinsically no better than the fool’s. The prefer- 
ence of each being final, there is no objective better or worse. The 
coerciveness that obtains in morals is a function of majorities, and 
justice is the interest of the stronger. Escape from this devastating 
scepticism is found in revising our notion of feeling and of desire, 
substituting, for the account just given, one which recognizes their 
logical character. Logical structure is implicit in desires which look 
to the preservation of the organism and of the species, and is explicit 
in desire for deliberately chosen goods. It is admitted that between 
objects that we call good, and those our feelings crave, there is often 
a discrepancy. But this is because we do not believe what we say. 
Between genuine belief and deep feeling no discrepancy is possible. 
The case for feeling carries the case for value with it. We cannot 
admit that genuine thought and feeling are identical, and assert that 
‘preferences’ are alogical. The feeling we have for an object, and 
the good we find in it, reflect the object’s place in cur synthesis. The 
greater its intimacy with other objects, the closer and firmer the con- 
nections, the greater its value. Great books and noble lives, because 
covering enormous areas of experience without internal discrepancy 
or contradiction, glow with a meaning which may be described indif- 
ferently as truth, happiness, or goodness. It is in the possession of 
such positive qualities that Socrates’s life is more fortunate than the 
fool’s. We have only to imagine the genuine fool—the selfish or 
cowardly man—unjustly condemned to death to perceive how desolate 
is a life without meaning; that such ‘an uncriticized life is not worth 
living.’ 

All the faults of philosophy, according to Mr. Bosanquet, result 
either from the assumption that the particular is real, or from the 
related assumption that the universal is unreal. Both these assump- 
tions preclude a unitary view. Parts of experience are preferred to 
the whole, and, being treated as absolutes, distort all remaining parts. 
Thought is opposed to reality and to feeling, law to individuality, and 
means to end: oppositions which can never be overcome on these 
assumptions. It is but natural that thought should distrust itself, and 
manifest an attitude of confidence toward perception. Happily the 
presuppositions of Mr. Bosanquet’s philosophy are friendly to think- 
ing. “We substitute,” he writes, “the idea of perfection or the 
whole—a logical or metaphysical, non-temporal, and religious idea— 
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for . . . a psychological, temporal, and ethical idea.” This is the 
position, outlined above, that degrees of reality and worth are degrees 
of coherence; that rest and salvation are obtained only in ‘the larger 
vistas of things.’ Non-contradiction is not a subjective principle 
applicable only to ‘ideas,’ but is the nature of the whole, manifesting 
itself in finite experience. “Every instinct of what we call the lower 
creation, every feeling of joy, of energy, of love, even throughout the 
animal world, . . . is fitted to pass . . . into that complete experience 
which is the life of the whole.” The life of the whole is the Abso- 
lute, and it manifests itself in finite experience in proportion as the 
experience stands. Between such finite experience and the Absolute 
there is the greatest difference in degree, but none in kind. Could a 
life be raised to its ideal limit, it would coalesce with the Absolute. 
Thus Mr. Bosanquet maintains that an analysis of the life of a typical 
human being for a single day would establish triumphantly all that is 
needed in principle for the affirmation of the Absolute. But we view 
this subject in a wrong perspective, and lose its value, if we convert 
the Absolute into a heaven in which we may rest. The conception of 
the Absolute points to striving rather than relaxation, and to sacrifice 
rather than ease. Simply stated, it is the doctrine of the expansive 
power of the self; of the genuine reality, and undoubted satisfac- 
toriness, of the higher life. “It is not,” writes Tagore, “an anthro- 
pomorphic hallucination. It is not seeing man reflected everywhere 
in grotesquely exaggerated images, and witnessing the human drama 
acted on a gigantic scale in nature’s arena of flitting lights and 
shadows. On the contrary, it means crossing the limiting barriers 
of the individual.’ 
A. H. Jones. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


1 Op. cit., p. 127. 
2 Sadhana, p. 20. The tense has been changed. 
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Implication and Linear Inference. By BERNARD BosANQUET. Mac- 1 

millan & Co., London, 1920.—pp. x, 180. 

The short but pregnant treatise which Dr. Bosanquet has recently 
published under the above title, deserves to be ranked among the 
most important contributions to modern logical theory. It is not . 
often that a great thinker takes the trouble to be his own interpreter. 
Yet this is what Dr. Bosanquet here is in respect of the main prin- 


- 


ciples on which his large Logic had been built. These principles are 
now stated with a precision and lucidity which they hardly possessed 
in the earlier work, and which invite students to attempt a fresh esti- . 
mate of their importance for present-day logic. 4 
Inference is Dr. Bosanquet’s term for “every operation by which i} 
knowledge extends itself” (p. 2), by which we attain truth transcend- 
ing our premisses (p. 9, ».). It consists in “reading off” implica- 
tions. Implication is what makes the operations of inference possible. 
It is that constitution or structure of any given topic or subject, and i 
ultimately of the universe as a whole, which enables us, starting from 
certain data or elements (actual or supposed), to infer, i.e., to deter- 
mine other elements. Implication, in short, is the character of every q 
genuine system or whole—of every complex of terms in relation, if 
we prefer that language—the elements of which vary concomitantly 
with each other, or depend mutually on one another in any way which ' 
justifies us in saying that a is so because b is so, and that a could not 
be what it is if b were other than it is. This functional correlation 
(as Mr. Bertrand Russell would no doubt call it) is summed up by 
Dr. Bosanquet in the aphorism that in a genuine whole “all is rele- i 
vant to all.” In the same sense he speaks of “the mutual respon- 
siveness ” of parts in a whole and even of the “life” of the whole in Wy 
the parts. The central point is that a conjunction of elements be- 
comes an intelligible correlation, i.c., acquires the truly logical char- | | 
acter of necessity only through “insight” into the system which i 
supplies the law of mutual determination to the parts. Grasp the 
system and you have necessity: you understand why every detail is i 
just what it is and cannot be otherwise. Miss the system and you ) 
have contingency: everything so far as you can see might be other | 
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than it is, because you have found so far no reason why anything 
must be what it is actually found to be. Inference, then, is possible 
only where we have “a system with different features or properties, 
such that without being at all similar or repetitious of each other 
they present variations connected by law, and therefore the variation 
of one is an index to the variation of others” (p. 8). Such a system 
Dr. Bosanquet calls a “universal,” and the purpose of his whole 
argument is to show that the universals which operate in inference 
and to which it owes its validity, are always concrete systems and 
not abstract general rules or formal axioms. Wherever there is in- 
sight into universals, there knowledge is self-evident and a@ priori. 
It follows that these characters are not the exclusive possessions of 
formal logic and mathematics, but are diffused, though with differ- 
ences of degree, over the whole field of knowledge. They are pres- 
ent even in matters concrete and empirical, for they go with sys- 
tematic connection wherever that is found. “The a priori is merely 


' what comes clear and connected out of the mass of the a posteriori” 


(p. 127). On this basis Dr. Bosanquet challenges the fashionable 
doctrine which splits up the province of knowledge into a ‘contin- 
gent’ and a ‘necessary’ part. For him, the same principle of impli- 
cation controls our inferences in both, and the recognition of this 
| principle, in the different types of inference to which in different 
circumstances it gives rise, is the only road to “a unitary account 
_ of the apprehension of truth” (p. 19). Thus Dr. Bosanquet’s theory 
seeks to embrace abstract axiom and concrete fact; reason and expe- 
rience; deduction and induction; mathematics, empirical science, and 
' philosophy, through the single principle that the extension of knowl- 
_ edge by reasoning depends everywhere “on the intrinsic necessity of 
_ a transparent system.” A corollary of this doctrine is that “knowl- 
edge is, in principle, irrefragable” (p. 1); that it is “a contradiction 
in terms to repudiate knowledge as a whole.” This presumption of 
the trustworthiness of knowledge Dr. Bosanquet crystallizes into the 
formula, “this or nothing.” For we defend the truth of a proposi- 
tion by appealing to the system in which it is implied, urging that the 
denial of the proposition would carry with it the denial of the system. 
For example, the only way to prove that 12 12=144 is to show 
that any other result upsets the multiplication table. If the system 
in turn is challenged, it must be defended by showing it to be implied 
in a wider system, and ultimately in the system of reality as a whole, 
such as we judge it to be in the light of our whole experience. Thus, 
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e.g., argument from facts of observation, here and now, implies the 
trustworthiness of perception, subject to certain tests, as guaranteed 
by our whole experience. But our whole experience contains much 
more than such facts and reasonings about them. In the daily con- 
duct of civilized life, our inferences move, and move with systematic 
necessity, mainly within “the concrete worlds of religion, morality, 
truth, and beauty” (p. 94), and it is to these “ great examples of com- 
plexes” that Dr. Bosanquet constantly looks as “the most central 
and exalted certainties of life, as well as the commonest and most 
practical” (p. 96). In thus appealing, in the very name of logic, to 
a wider area of certainty, he claims for his theory that it will “make 
logical certainty seem a more natural thing, and more in harmony 
with the experience of life” (p. 97). 

Such, in outline, is the theory which Dr. Bosanquet opposes to the 
“linear” theory of inference, by which he means the traditional 
account of the syllogism as essentially subsumptive, and of inference 
as progressing by a chain of subsumptions hanging, in the last resort, 
on some self-evident, indemonstrable axiom. Of course, arguments 
prima facie subsumptive do occur. But they do not represent “the 
true type of progressive knowledge.” They do not embody the ideal, 
still less the only logically valid, form of inference or of proof. 
His main criticisms of the syllogism are: (a) it relies on the mere 
conjunction of predicates in individual subjects, without insight into 
necessary connections; (b) its rules forbid recognition of system, 
by keeping its terms fixed and independent, so that they cannot 
through their correlation modify or throw light on each other; (c) 
it treats inference as if it depended exclusively on the subject- 
attribute relation; (d) its major premise is usually ‘borrowed,’ i.e., 
accepted as true irrespective of the particular case which is subsumed 
under it, so that in turn it can get no corroboration from the case. 
Most of the current criticisms of the syllogism, and especially the 
attempts to substitute induction for it as the true account of reason- 
ing, suffer, according to Dr. Bosanquet, from the fact that their 
authors have not emancipated themselves from the vices of the linear 
theory of inference. This applies particularly to all who conceive 
induction either as the transition by similarity from case to case, or 
as the subsumption of a fresh case under a generalization obtained 
by enumeration of previously experienced cases. In support of his 
own theory, Dr. Bosanquet urges especially the following considera- 
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tions: (a) Data of observation are corroborated' by the system in 
which inference assigns them a place. “Implication confirms their 
existence, and establishes the true character in which they exist. 
Observation establishes their bare existence as a something or other, 
but apart from insight into the complex gives us no security that we 
are apprehending the constituent members as they really are” (p. 
77). (b) Where the data are ambiguous, i.e., can be interpreted by 
alternative systems, we have the proper place for hypotheses to be 
verified by further observation and experiment. Even then, the se- 
lection of relevant hypotheses is guided by such knowledge as we 
have, which also guarantees any presumption there may be that 
among the hypotheses framed the true explanation must be found, 
i.e., that the alternatives are exhaustive. In such relevance and ex- 
haustiveness the influence of systematic knowledge is at work. (c) 
In this connection, Dr. Bosanquet has a critical bout with Mr. H. W. 
B. Joseph’s theory of induction as the establishment of the surviving 
hypothesis by the ‘elimination’ of its rivals. His main points, and 
they seem to me good points, are that the rejection of b cannot estab- 
lish a unless accompanied by fresh evidence which positively reén- 
forces a on its merits; that in all this testing of rival hypotheses there 
is a constant modelling of the successful hypothesis going on; and 
that its final establishment as the true ‘explanation’ demands that we 
“so fuse the hypothesis with the data that the one cannot be affirmed 
without the other” (p. 100). (d) Moreover, the natural procedure 
in argument, ¢.g., in a lawyer’s presentation of his case, or in Dar- 
win’s presentation of the evidence for descent, does not follow the 
pattern of linear subsumption, but consists in so arranging the mate- 
rials that direct insight into the system results. The illustration of 
this contention from Whitehead’s Introduction to Mathematics (pp. 
110 ff.) is especially interesting as bringing mathematical reasoning 
under Dr. Bosanquet’s general principle. 

Throughout, the argument abounds in interesting suggestions. 
Thus the concept of inference as the ‘life’ of a subject unfolding 
itself before the thinker’s mind according to its own inner necessity, 
is applied, with obvious reference to Hegel, to philosophical dialectic 
(pp. 123 ff.). Again, whilst rejecting the literal restriction of rea- 
soning to three terms and three propositions, Dr. Bosanquet insists 
on the recognition of three phases in all inference, viz., the starting- 

11 should be tempted to say ‘hardened’ with a play on Mr. Russell’s con- 
cept of “hard” data. 
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point, the middle operation, and the resulting reinterpretation of the 
starting-point (Ch. VI). Lastly, he offers a successful defence 
against the criticisms which Mr. L. J. Russell, of Glasgow University, 
had urged in Mind (N.S., No. 108) against his account of supposi- 
tion (Ch. VIII). 

But no summary of the argument can, by itself, give an adequate 
impression of its importance. This can be fully appreciated only by 
setting it, as I shall now attempt to do, in the context of contemporary 
discussion, towards most of the fundamental tendencies of which Dr. 
Bosanquet takes up a challenging attitude. 

1. It may be said that Dr. Bosanquet’s theory is purely descriptive 
of the way in which we reason, whereas logic ought to be normative 
and examine the validity of our reasonings. But the reply is that 
logic is a normative science only in the sense that it deals with a self- 
normative process, and that its business is not to prescribe how that 
process is to be carried on, but to describe the immanent norms which 
control it. Does Dr. Bosanquet, then, furnish a good description? 
The answer will depend on our attitude towards the time-honored 
distinction between matter and form. We reason, as Dr. Bosanquet 
reminds us, “geometrically, or musically, or artistically, or morally, 
or religiously” (p. 96). Is it quite obvious that the essence and ex- 
cellence of reasoning in these different fields are reducible to the 
same abstractly formal relationships? Dr. Bosanquet urges, in effect, 
that the ‘matter’ is not indifferent, and that unless we base our 
theory on “actual acquaintance with reasoning as conducted by great 
writers and capable publicists” (p. v) we shall be in danger of stand-, 
ardizing, as the essence of reasoning, the special character of rea- 
soning on such abstract relationships as are investigated by ‘ formal’, 
logic. 

2. Again, it is argued that logic can have no concern with any 
“operation by which knowledge is extended,” because it has no 
concern with knowledge at all. Logic, we are told by these critics, 
is a purely objective science, as objective as physics. With the rela- 
tion of objects to a knowing mind, or with the acts and states through 
which a mind knows, it has nothing to do. Theory of knowledge is 
a mere hybrid of logic and psychology, for mind and its activities in 
the cognitive relation belong to psychology, whereas logic studies the 
most general properties of all objects whatsoever. It is not restricted 
to this actual world of ours: it deals with what is true of all possible 
worlds. Postponing for the moment the concept of ‘mind,’ let us 
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keep to ‘knowledge’ and note, as fundamental, that Dr. Bosanquet 
does not accept the analysis of knowledge as a relation of which 
mind and object are the antithetic terms. This is how he speaks of a 
scientist reasoning out a new theory: “ The whole conation of your 
mind is as nearly as possible identified with a comprehensive body of 
organised data and relations, and these of themselves dictate their 
further development” (p. 122). Reasoning, here, is clearly not con- 
ceived as a mind’s arbitrary operation on an object standing over 
against it, but as the self-development of a subject, or problem, in or 
through the mind. The process, so far as it is logical, is controlled 
by what the object-complex is and implies. In contrast to the pre- 
vailing fashion of analytical thinking, it is surely worth while to see 
what a synoptic theory can do—a theory which genuinely takes 
knowledge as sui generis, by considering the world of objects as what 
it is ‘known’ to be, which means as what it is perceived, judged, in- 
ferred to be. Thus considered, the object-world is certainly under- 
going a unique sort of transformation which we call the ‘ progress’ 
of knowledge. The world as we know it is not the world as our 
forefathers knew it. What boots it to insist that this progress is a 
change ‘in us,’ not in the objective world? No asseveration of this 
point will relieve a realist from the fact that by the term ‘ object- 
world’ he can mean only the world as he then and there thinks it to 
be. If he shares the common human fate of learning more and bet- 
ter, then the world as he now judges it to be will be by so much 
different from what it was for him before. Be we realists or be we 
idealists, this surely is the fact which we must both acknowledge. 
And if once we get habituated to not divorcing the object-world from 
what it is known to be and from the development of this knowledge, 
we must concede that an enquiry into the principles operative in this 
development is legitimate, and constitutes a philosophical discipline 
in its own right. But why, the critic may still insist, call it ‘logic’? 
Why not? we might retort. But lest the argument at this point degen- 
erate into a wrangle about words, let us plead that the justification 
for this use of the term ‘logic’ is historical, that it is derived by 
direct descent from Kant’s concept of ‘transcendental logic,’ which, 
in turn, is connected with the central problem of Aristotelian logic, 
viz., the problem of demonstration or proof, when that is given the 
specific form of asking how we can prove that this actual world of 
ours is really what we know, 1.e., perceive and think it to be. 

3. Meanwhile, it is not irrelevant to observe that those who assign 
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to logic the study of the most general properties of ‘all possible’ 
objects, cannot, as philosophers, escape facing this problem of the 
truth of our knowledge of the actual world as we have it, e.g., in 
the empirical sciences. Yet when the mathematical logician, with 
the resources of his logic, turns to this problem, what happens? So 
far as one can judge, one of three things. (a) He dodges the prob- 
lem by falling back on the distinction between formal consistency and 
material truth. But if the matter of an argument is the purely sup- 
posititious filling of a form, and if the conclusiveness of the argument 
in no way depends on the concrete meaning of the terms employed, 
i.e., on the actual data and connections of experience which are ex- 
pressed through them, then all that is categorically asserted is the 
logical form itself. This means that all we really ‘know,’ or can 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt, is the formal nexus itself, e.g., 
M P, S M,.°.S P. Whether in any actual argument the concrete 
terms are rightly treated as values for the variables M, P, S, te., 
whether they really have the required formal properties and relations, 
this does not concern the formal logician. It is enough for him to 
say that if they have, then the conclusion necessarily follows. The 
effect is inevitably to shrink the area of genuine knowledge to the 
purely deductive and a priori sciences, i.e., to pure logic and mathe- 
matics. But what becomes of what we usually call ‘knowledge,’ 
e.g., the reasonings of the empirical sciences? The answer is that 
they possess neither necessity nor self-evidence. They are not, and 
cannot be, demonstrated. They might be otherwise. We may call 
them probable and good enough for practical use, if we please, but 
logically they are open to irremediable doubt. This explains the 
noticeable helplessness of formal logicians in the face of the problem 
of induction. As a rule, they see clearly enough that induction by 
simple enumeration, even eked out by the laws of probability, will 
not justify the procedure of the sciences. Hence they conclude that, 
as induction does not demonstrate and self-evidence is lacking, the 
natural sciences, and, a fortiori, all other beliefs concerning the real 
world of our experience, hang logically in the air. We have here 
one of the roots of the revival of the division of judgments into those 
which are necessary and those which are contingent, as well as of the 
affiliated distinction between the ‘ actual’ and ‘all possible’ universes. 
(6) A very different line of treatment which, if successful, would 
annul these distinctions, is attempted in Russell and Whitehead’s 
Principia Mathematica, the programme of which appears to be to 
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build up, by strictly deductive steps, the concepts of the whole body 
of sciences from a few ultimate logical entities. For all its volume, 
the argument has not yet begun to touch the bulk of the empirical 
sciences, and it is no surprise to learn that some competent mathe- 
matical logicians hold it to be doomed to failure on intrinsic grounds. 
In any case, it would seem that the deductive transition from abstract 
forms to actual sense-data involves a synthetic step the legitimacy 
of which is difficult to justify on purely formal grounds. It is no- 
ticeable that Mr. Russell himself elsewhere not only shows himself 
profoundly conscious of the gap between pure forms and sense-data, 
but swings back thence to the familiar antithesis between the cer- 
tainties of logic and the incurable uncertainties of the world of sense. 
(c) Even when, in yet another mood, Mr. Russell makes the experi- 
ment of treating both sense-data and logical forms as ‘hard,’ te., 
as possessing a certainty beyond the reach of doubt, and tries to 
construct the familiar things of perception purely out of such ‘hard’ 
elements, what is really significant is not the ingenuity of his con- 
structs, but the underlying attitude of doubt towards the bulk of 
current scientific judgments, and, a fortiori, towards all reasoning 
on matters ethical, political, or religious. In the face of this delib- 
erate revival of the Cartesian method of doubt, is there not an open- 
ing for a theory which, like Dr. Bosanquet’s, attempts to bring all 
reasoning under a single principle, and to grade its certainty, not by 
the standard of the abstractly formal sciences, but by the degrees of 
‘insight’ into the diverse systems and orders of phenomena which 
constitute our actual world? 

4. This brings us straight to what is, in the context of present-day 
discussion, probably the crux of Dr. Bosanquet’s whole position. 
“Insight,” it may be said, “is a mystic term. It may bring to the 
individual a subjective certainty, immune to doubt or logical chal- 
lenge. But for those who do not share his insight it is nothing, and 
if by knowledge we are to mean judgments or beliefs which can be 
logically justified, then no insight can be admitted which does not 
submit to logical tests.” Now, Dr. Bosanquet’s crucial doctrine is 
just the intimate connection of ‘insight’ or ‘intuition’ with logic, 
and hence with what it is necessary and rational to believe. “ Intui- 
tion or insight means looking at an object intrinsically systematic 
and distinct, and discerning its constitutive terms and relations. So 
far from being illogical, it is the essential feature cf the higher form 
of inference” (p. 94). This concept of insight which Dr. Bosanquet 
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himself allies with Husserl’s account of the self-evidence of universal 
connections, has its historical roots, of course, in Aristotle’s vots, 
Hegel’s reason, and Bradley’s account of inference as a construction 
crowned by an intuition. It stands, in short, for the grasp of uni- 
versals, for responsiveness to implications of any and every kind. 
Now, is there any good ground for denying that the empirical world 
is full of universals, i.e., systems of terms in relations, the elements 
of which anyone thoroughly familiar with them can see to be neces- 
sarily implied by each other? The question for Dr. Bosanquet an- 
swers itself in the negative. And with this answer disappears the 
justification for the sharp antithesis of ‘matter’ and ‘form.’ Logic, 
as the theory of the ‘forms’ of reasoning, is a theory of the types of 
universals in the structure of the empirical world. It follows that 
‘material’ differences are not irrelevant for it, for they are differ- 
ences in the kind of universal, i.e., in the concrete nature (the quality 
as experienced) of the terms and relations which are the subjects 
of our judgments. Dr. Bosanquet’s whole position may not unfairly 
be paraphrased by saying that the attainment of knowledge depends 
everywhere on the discovery in the given facts of their implications 
with other facts, and thus of the system which enables us to see that 
the given is so because it must be so and could not in its actual con- 
text be otherwise. This is to ‘know,’ i.e., logically to justify and 
understand the actual world we live in. 

* 5. But what are we to say when insights conflict? As Dr. Bosan- 
quet himself puts it, “my insight carries me to this conclusion and 
yours to that, and how are we to reason upon them?” (p. 125). 
Thus, ¢.g., in this very dispute about necessary and contingent truths, 
logicians of acuteness and power are ranged on opposite sides. And, 
anyhow, if this distinction between necessity and contingence be de- 
nied in principle, how are we to deal with those differences in cog- 
nitive value—to avoid the phrase ‘degrees of truth’—of which that 
distinction claims to supply the explanation? As regards the conflict 
between one man’s insight and another’s, two points need to be borne 
in mind. (a) The first is that no theory has been, or can be, offered 
which, by a test applied ab extra, can put the hall-mark of final truth 
upon this view or that. All that the critic can do is by first hand 
study of the whole subject to form his own judgment, and his conclu- 
sion, whatever it may be, will be determined by his grasp of the sys- 
tematic interconnections of the subject and, if he is open-minded, by 
nothing else. The whole and sole problem is to understand the 
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source of the confidence with which each disputant affirms his own 
conclusion: no other, he claims, can he reach consistently with the 
evidence before him, and if his opponent could only see things in the 
same way, he would be bound to come to the same conclusion. (6) 
And here, at once, is the second point. There is no method known 
by which, over the whole range of human experience, we can infal- 
libly secure this ‘seeing things the same way.’ Sometimes an appeal 
to perception is possible and suffices. More often differences of past 
experience, of training, of temperament, prevent any complete ‘ get- 
ting together,’ though we may argue until patience gives out. We 
may each be convinced and yet be unable to convince the other. 
Thus we come back to this, that the point of logical interest is to note 
how everywhere a claim to truth can be supported in one way, and 
one way only, viz., through the exhibition of all the evidence which 
necessarily implies the conclusion and which, once admitted, compels 
the acceptance of that conclusion. “ But this makes knowledge rela- 
tive and provisional,” it may be said. Yes, it does. But can we in 
the face of common experience deny this relativity? “But what of 
mathematics with its self-evident coherence? What of the sciences 
with their large areas of methodically established theory, agreed to 
by all competent enquirers?” This leads to a further point. “ There 
are two aspects, and not one only, in which an intimate logical depend- 
ence on the whole of experience may display itself” (p. 92). (a) 
In highly abstract matters, ¢.g., in mathematics where, given an ap- 
propriate set of postulates and the general principles of logic, the 
system develops itself in a way which makes the implications directly 
obvious, necessity and self-evidence are more easily and completely 
apprehended than elsewhere. But—and this is one of Dr. Bosan- 
quet’s most suggestive points—we ought not to ignore that insight 
is here facilitated by the high degree of abstraction from the concrete 
actualities of experience. (b) Yet in the reasoning about these latter 
there is necessity and self-evidence, too, but harder to trace and 
appreciate because their implications ramify through the whole tissue 
of our experience. In this sense Dr. Bosanquet would vindicate 
“the substantially a priori character of judgments of value consid- 
ered as the central example of propositions which sum up the impli- 
cations of highly individual systems deeply interdependent with our 
whole experience” (p. 95). In this sense he urges that “if anyone 
were to deny that civilisation, or beauty, or religion, were inevitable 
components of human experience, and that their respective leading 
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implications belong to the most irrefragable class of truths, he would 
easily be shown to be in a self-contradiction by the test of ‘this or 
nothing’” (p. 92). Not that we understand these systems sufficiently 
to be able to claim final truth anywhere, but we do have enough in- 
sight into them to be safe against the doubt that we possess no truth 
at all. In this way Dr. Bosanquet’s “unitary theory of truth” tries 
to justify the trustworthiness of our knowledge in principle without — 
making absolute claims in detail. ‘Truth I believe to be the degree 
in which the character of reality is present within a proposition or 
system of propositions; it is the life of knowledge, as various as 
beauty or goodness, and no less impossible to recognise by formal 
tests. That is why I have said that it is only to be verified by the 
self-criticism of the system to which it belongs” (p. 102). 

6. So far we have kept to the term ‘knowledge.’ But what about 
‘mind’? In what sense can we reasonably hold, as Dr. Bosanquet 
does, that we must “study logic in the light of the mind”? This 
question cuts deep into the whole idealistic-realistic controversy. 
Dr. Bosanquet defines his position with special reference to Husserl’s 
exhaustive discussion of “ psychologismus” and “reine Logik.” He 
concedes the whole case against psychologism. The ‘laws of thought,’ 
with which logic is commonly said to deal, cannot be merely empirical 
generalisations concerning the mental habits of men or any other 
species of animals. This would open the fatal possibility that what 
by the laws of our thought we must think, is quite other than what the 
world really is. But must we jump to the opposite extreme and make 
of logic a science of objects, regardless of any being’s capacity to 
apprehend them? For all the pure logician can tell, it is a pure 
accident that his own mind apprehends the logical properties of 
objects at all and apprehends them as they really are. For Dr. Bo- 
sanquet the moral—witness Husserl’s appeal to insight—is, that the 
divorce of mind and object must be rescinded; in other words, that 
for the antithesis of mind and object in the cognitive relation we 
must substitute a study of the object as what it is perceived and 
thought to be. For there, and there only, is its real character to be 
found, in proportion to the degree in which its details are seen to be 
necessary by their mutual implication in an actual system. This is 
the context in which Dr. Bosanquet’s use of the terms ‘reality,’ 
‘knowledge,’ and ‘mind,’ must be understood. In this sense he 
speaks of mind as a “ focus” of objects, and of thinking, or reason- 
ing, as the “life” or “self-development” of objects through their 
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mutual implications in such a focus. In this sense he declares that 
“truth is reality as it makes itself known through particular minds in 
the form of ideas.t Ideas are pronounced by discursive thought to 
belong to or express the nature of reality; and this character of 
thought, which claims the title of truth, is a mode in which reality, 
the nature of the universe, manifests itself, and is present and living” 
(p. 150). In this sense he claims for his view that it holds together, 
in an intelligible synthesis, aspects which we cannot deny, but which 
it is far easier to oppose to each other than to combine together in a 
single coherent view. “Certainly truth comes to be when we find 
it out; the very determinations in which it consists, the selection and 
connection of things and relations, have for all we know no emphasis, 
no distinguished place in the scheme of the universe before or apart 
from our mental operations. But no less certainly it was true before 
it was found out; if it was not true before it could not be true when 
it was found out. It is of no use to deny either of these paradoxes; 
they naturally affirm themselves if we insist on dismembering an 
essential unity” (pp. 148, 149). 

On the whole situation thus created by the impact of Dr. Bosan- 
quet’s theory on current tendencies in logic and theory of knowledge, 
I would offer in conclusion three specific comments. 

1. On the very lowest estimate (that is to say, quite apart from 
siding with, or against Dr. Bosanquet) I submit that our modern 
discussions of logic are enriched by the vigorous presentation and 
exploration of just such a view as this. If it is an experiment worth 
making to see what light can be thrown on knowledge, truth, and 
reality, by starting with a biological concept of mind, as the attribute 
of an animal species in its environment, and with a theory of knowl- 
edge as a relation between such a mind and the environment; or if 
it is worth while to give to this experiment the simpler form of dis- 
tinguishing in every experience between a mental act and a non- 
mental object—then it is certainly also worth while to try out the 
experiment of a theory of mind and knowledge which is neither rela- 
tional nor biological, but which regards a mind as a focus of objects, 
and this form of togetherness of objects as the condition of their 
entering into those logical processes in which, under the control of 
their own implications, their true nature comes to be fully revealed. 
All these experiments require to be carried through with an open mind, 


1I could wish that Dr. Bosanquet had chosen some fresher term than ‘ idea’ 
which raises the ghosts of many controversies, best forgotten. 
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which means a mind alive to every fact or consideration bearing upon 
them, and able to allow to each item of evidence its due weight and 
place. The true theory will come to be acknowledged as such by its 
stability, t.e., by the fact that it sums up within itself, and is most 
consistent with, the whole of our experience, comprehensively and 
systematically surveyed. Again, if the experiment of the Cartesian 
method of doubt and of the analytic search for ‘hard’ data is worth 
reviving, so also is the experiment of a synthetic appreciation of the 
certainties and values of civilized life worth continuing. Critics 
have urged that Dr. Bosanquet’s ‘fundamental certainties,’ as his 
own examples (beauty, morality, religion) show, are not purely intel- 
lectual, but weighted with feeling, of which the critics, implicitly or 
explicitly, assume that it is in principle non-rational and incapable, 
even when expressed through art and social organization, of throw- 
ing light on the nature of the real world. But the reply is to accept 
the criticism as unwilling praise. For it is of the essence of Dr. 
Bosanquet’s experiment not to divorce scientia intuitiva from amor 
intellectualis. Who, once more, shall say that the experiment is not 
worth trying, or deny, because it fails in his own hands, that it may 
not succeed in those of another? 

2. As regards the description of the subject matter of logic in terms 
of ‘mind,’ it is at least worth observing that, in spite of all their good 
intentions, realistically-minded thinkers find it exceedingly hard to 
keep mind consistently out of their theories. However explicitly they 
may at the outset of their argument bolt the door against the intrusion 
of mind, it will generally be found to have slipped in unnoticed 
through some crevice and to have occupied a position at a vital point 
in the argument. Let one conspicuous example suffice. If, with Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, we try the experiment of a correspondence theory 
of truth, it seems, prima facie, easy to say that truth consists in a 
certain relation between a fact-complex and a proposition-complex. 
So far there has been no mention of ‘mind.’ But when we analyze 
a proposition and ask how it comes to be, it appears at once that mind 
is vitally engaged. For we now learn that a proposition is a “be- 
lief,” and that somebody’s believing is the relating relation, and some- 
body’s mind an indispensable term, in the proposition-complex. Or, 
again, we are told that from the perceived complex aRb the mind, by 
selective attention, develops the proposition ‘that @ stands in the rela- 
tion R to b.1 Thus we move within the circle of what is perceived, 


1 This account may be verified by reference to the Problems of Philosophy, 
Ch. XIII, and to Principia Mathematica, p. 45. 
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and what by insight into the structure and implications of the per- 
ceived object is judged to be true. But to recognize that we move 
within this circle is to acknowledge the central position of mind. 
Nor is this an ‘egocentric predicament.’ For there is no limitation 
of the world to my ego as distinct from yours. On the other hand, 
to acknowledge, in the more general sense, that reality is an empty 
word except so far as it derives meaning from what we experience 
and think, is to acknowledge not a limitation or handicap, but an 
opportunity. 

To this we may add the further observation that, if a fresh ap- 
proach to the problem of truth and reality is to be attempted, the 
most promising line of advance would seem to be, not through the 
‘cognitive relation,’ but through the problems of meaning and of 
expression. It is noteworthy that Mr. Bertrand Russell has recently 
turned his attention to the former. And it is the enthusiastic, if ex- 
aggerated, emphasis on the latter which gives to the neo-idealism of 
Croce’s school in Italy its chief claim to our attention. 

3. Finally it may be suggested that a mind steeped in mathematics 
and mathematical logic, and profoundly sensitive to the peculiar 
delight and satisfaction, both zxsthetic and intellectual, which these 
studies can bring, is bound, when it turns to what James called “ this 
Gothic and muddled” world of ours, to miss there the clarity, pre- 
cision, and perspicuous order to which it had been accustomed. It 
will be strongly tempted to react with a sceptical and pessimistic 
estimate. It will certainly react very differently from a mind which 
comes to philosophy steeped in literature’s ‘criticism of life,’ in the 
history of civilization and thought, in experience of politics and social 
reform. It is familiarity with the ‘concrete’ in this sense which is 
noticeably the background of all Dr. Bosanquet’s philosophical work. 
I draw attention to this, not only as bearing on the right understand- 
ing of his views, but also because it seems to explain part at least 
of the difference between realism and idealism. At any rate, it is 
here that we have to look for the source of Dr. Bosanquet’s attempt 
to work out a theory of logic which will endorse the concrete insights 
mediated by the experience of humanity. 

R. F. Atrrep Hoern é. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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The Religious Consciousness. A Psychological Study. By JAmeEs 
Bissett Pratt. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1920.—pp. 
viii, 488. 

This is the most thorough and comprehensive study of the phe- 
nomena included within the new science of the psychology of religion 
that has yet appeared. While addressed primarily to technical stu- 
dents, most of the chapters are suited to the needs of undergraduate 
classes and will also be found interesting and profitable by general 
readers. The style is lucid, and concrete illustrations are numerous. 
The topics discussed include: a definition of religion and a statement 
of the methodology of the psychology of religion; the réle of the 
subconscious in religious phenomena; the religious experiences of 
childhood and of adolescence; conversion; revivals; the causes and 
contents of the beliefs in God and immortality; the causes and func- 
tions of the cult; objective and subjective worship; and mysticism. 

Philosophical readers should not be deterred from reading further 
by an unfortunately worded statement in the second paragraph of the 
Preface, in which the author says: “ My purpose is easily stated. It 
is, namely, to describe the religious consciousness, and to do so with- 
out having any point of view... save that of the unprejudiced 
observer who has no thesis to prove. My aim, in short, has been 
purely descriptive, and my method purely empirical” (p. vii). Pro- 
fessor Pratt is not so naive as to fancy that he has been able to write 
a treatise without advancing any theories or hypotheses. His book 
is full of them, as he no doubt would readily admit. What he means 
is explained in his second chapter, where he states the methods and 
point of view of the psychology of religion. He proposes in this 
book to maintain the attitude of an empirical science, and not to bring 
upon the plane of existence on which such a science moves any meta- 
physical theories that do not properly belong there. Psychological 
phenomena must not be confused with philosophical evaluations; 
one’s convictions of what Religion ought to be must not color one’s 
account of what the various religions actually have been and are. 
Professor Pratt believes in combining the critical study of data fur- | 
nished by (1) the reports of individual experiences in autobiograph- 
ical literature; (2) the questionnaire, properly safeguarded; and (3) 
the relatively objective expression furnished by history, anthro- 
pology, and sacred literatures. These data should be compared for 
general relations; and the latter, if possible, should be subsumed 
under the laws of general psychology. The phenomena should be 
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described without introducing theological and metaphysical hypoth- 
eses like the Supernatural and the Unconscious, which cannot be 
tested by the technique of an empirical science. The psychology of 
religion cannot become the basis for theology, the philosophy of reli- 
gion or metaphysics in any sense in which other sciences, like physics 
or chemistry, might not. 

Professor Pratt defines religion tentatively as “the serious and 
social attitude of individuals or communities toward the power or 
powers which they conceive as having ultimate control over their in- 
terests and destinies” (p. 2). He claims that this definition is work- 
able in psychological analysis, and that it is broad enough to include 
all the phenomena in both primitive and civilized life usually thought 
to be religious, and yet narrow enough to differentiate religion from 
morality, theology, philosophy, and science. Being an ‘attitude’ (the 
term is borrowed from Professor Judd) religion is not confined to 
‘knowing,’ ‘ feeling’ or ‘ willing,’ but involves them all. It is a rela- 
tively active state of consciousness. It is subjective, in contrast to 
the attitude of natural science, and so theology cannot become an 
empirical science (as versus Professor Macintosh). Yet religion is 
an attitude toward an object which the self firmly believes to exist in 
an ontological sense (and so the fallacies of Psychologismus and 
Pragmatism are avoided). In some cases religion is merely ‘ social’ 
in the incipient way “ which we feel in our relations toward anything 
that can make response to us” (p. 3). Religion “differs from theol- 
ogy and philosophy and science in that it consciously cares for the 
ultimate cosmic problems not on their own account but from practical 
and personal considerations.” Doctrines play a relatively subordi- 
nate place in religion. It is “essentially a human thing, a biological 
product and instrument,” better understood “by observing its func- 
tions than by analyzing any of its particular doctrines,” and “to be 
judged by the way it works rather than as an intellectual system. 
Religion is not so much theology as life; it is to be lived rather than 
reasoned about.” It is “not a theory about reality; it is a reality” 
(pp. 6, 7). 

Professor Pratt adds another typical aspect of religion to the three 
which he gave in his Psychology of Religious Belief some years ago. 
The four now are: the ‘traditional,’ taking its attitude from the au- 
thority of the past; the ‘rational,’ seeking to base itself purely on 
reason and verifiable experience; the ‘mystical,’ which appeals to a 
particular kind of experience peculiarly subjective and not scientific- 
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ally verifiable; and the ‘practical’ or ‘moral,’ emphasizing conduct 
rather than belief or emotion. All are found in every genuinely reli- 
gious person in varying degree according to age and other circum- 
stances (pp. 14-21). The four types are illustrated in the analysis 
of the reasons why people now believe in God and immortality. 
While not disposed to attach significance to these percentages except 
as indicative of the existence of the four types and possibly of their 
relative frequency, Professor Pratt has found that the belief in God 
is apparently habitual or authoritative in 25 per cent. of the persons 
from whom he has collected reports, and who believe in God; that 
this belief is apparently based on some form of reasoning in 30 per 
cent.; that it is due to some form of affective consciousness in 37 
per cent.; and to ‘the will to believe’ in 8 per cent. The highest 
and healthiest type of belief would draw strength from all four (pp. 
209-223). I suppose that Professor Pratt means that each case he 
reports is predominantly rather than exclusively of the type in which 
he puts it. People who believe in personal immortality also fall 
into these four types; but here rational arguments have less influence 
than feeling and volition. This is also true of those who reject per- 
sonal immortality; antipathy to the authority claimed by traditional 
religion and an enthusiastic ‘ will to believe’ in natural science and 
awe of its authority have more influence in leading to disbelief in 
immortality than purely rational arguments (p. 241). The nature of 
the belief in God does not appear to fall so clearly under these four 
rubrics. In many persons to-day the belief in God seems to center 
about imagery (suggestive of Hume’s view of belief) ; in others the 
belief is more conceptual; while for many both images and concepts 
are thought to be symbolical of some deeper reality for whose ex- 
pression they are inadequate. While pragmatic motives are often 
strong, believers in God seldom think of Him in the manner of Prag- 
matism as nothing but a projection of human longing, ideals and 
values; for them He is usually a symbol of an ultimate and inde- 
pendently existing Reality (pp. 195-209). 

One of the best chapters in the book is that dealing with the Sub- 
conscious. It does much to clarify this puzzling conception for the 
requirements of the psychology of religion. The term ‘ subconscious’ 
is used in four ways in contemporary psychological literature: (1) 
as the ‘fringe’ or background of the mind; (2) as purely physio- 
logical neural processes; (3) as ‘co-conscious’—i.e., genuinely 
mental processes not felt by the personal center of consciousness; 
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(4) as “ some kind of psychic stuff that is yet unconscious "—a vague 
conception sometimes found in the writings of Bergson and the 
Freudians, which must be rejected so far as it cannot be identified 
with the ‘co-conscious.’ Professor Pratt attaches most importance 
to the first two of these conceptions. “If we interpret the subcon- 
scious as meaning both the fringe and the nervous system we may 
say that it is largely this that makes us what we are” (p. 60). The 
great source of the ‘subconscious’ is accordingly the previous con- 
scious experiences of the individual and the race (p. 63). It is 
doubtful whether ‘co-conscious’ personalities ever exist in normal 
persons; certainly no great religious value can be attached to them 
in the case of ordinary people, although they have been characteristic 
of some great religious leaders. However, “the highest type of man, 
in the religious life as well as elsewhere, is the unified and rational 
self” (p. 67). 

The chief contribution in the three chapters dealing with Conver- 
sion is a correction of certain details in the interpretations of James 
and Starbuck, who, misled by Protestant theologians of the ‘ evan- 
gelical’ type, have exaggerated the frequency and normality of con- 
versions of the violent type. ‘“ With most religious people conversion 
(of the genuine moral sort) is a gradual and almost imperceptible 
process, with an occasional intensification of emotion now and then 
during adolescence. Many, perhaps most, religious adolescents have 
a number of these emotional experiences which may last for a few 
months only or for days and weeks” (p. 153). Though valuable to 
the technical reader, and a justified corrective of James and Star- 
buck, these chapters hardly would afford a good perspective for a 
beginner. On the contrary, the latter can be referred to the chapter 
on “Crowd Psychology and Revivals” as probably the best statement 
of the psychological principles involved that has ever been com- 
pressed within the limits of a single chapter. The faults of the old- 
fashioned semi-hypnotic revival are tellingly exposed, while allowance 
is made for the normal place of rhythm in all phases of life. 

The religious cult (i.e., public worship) and belief in superhuman 
powers of some kind probably originated in close connection; and 
belief and ritual remained in close interaction. While social causes 
had much to do with the origin of mana and other early religious 
conceptions, they cannot be regarded as a complete explanation (Chap. 
XII.). The chief function of cult is “to reinforce religion, and 
thus to realize and conserve the values which religion mediates.” 
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These values “consist chiefly in the moral control of life and in the 
production of a kind of peace, joy and hope for which no other surety 
can be found” (p. 271). A careful psychological analysis is made 
of the various ways in which the employment of sensuous imagery 
and the recitation of creeds and other devices of public worship 
assist in achieving this function (Chap. XIII). ‘Objective worship’ 
“aims at making some kind of effect upon the Deity, or in some way 
communicating with him”; while ‘subjective worship’ “seeks only 
to induce some desired mood or belief or attitude in the mind of the 
worshiper” (p. 290). The leading purpose of the Roman Catholic 
mass is ‘objective worship,’ while that of the Protestant service is 
“the subjective impression upon the minds and hearts of the wor- 
shipers.” The Chinese official cult of Heaven and Hindu puja are 
other instances of objective worship; while in theory, at least, Jainism 
and primitive Buddhism carry subjectivity to the extreme. Asserted 
as an absolute difference this distinction appears more ingenious than 
convincing; however, Professor Pratt has called attention to what 
must be conceded to be a striking difference in emphasis; and possi- 
bly this is all that he intends. Professor Pratt thinks that “the most 
obvious and probable explanation of the rise of prayer” is that, 
“granted that out of the original feeling for the impersonal mana 
the belief in personal powers arose, direct appeal to them was surely 
the most natural thing in the world” (p. 312). The chief reasons 
why people pray to-day are habits formed in childhood, and the feel- 
ing of communion with God. Adolescents most often abandon prayer 
from scepticism and the ‘sense of sin’; and adults from ill health 
and discouragement. Prayers for changes in the weather and other 
modifications of the natural order, though on the decline, are still 
common. Although occasionally a person continues to pray who has 
ceased to believe in the objective existence of God, probably fifty 
times as many persons abandon prayer under such conditions. 

Five chapters are devoted to Mysticism. It will be impossible to 
summarize them here. The most helpful distinction, as it seems to 
me, is that between the ‘ milder’ type of mysticism, and the ‘more ex- 
treme’ types. The former is fairly common among perfectly normal 
persons. Such people are able to live as if God were always present 
with them; and they have an inner assurance that this is the case, 
which, to them, is comforting and morally sustaining. This feeling 
can often be attained by devout persons in whose mental constitution 
the fringe region of consciousness is prominent, if they pray persist- 
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ently and otherwise cultivate it. The ‘extreme’ types, often, if not 
always, are more or less pathological. The analysis of ecstacy is well 
done. Professor Pratt refuses to introduce the God or Absolute of 
mysticism into the psychology of religion as a scientific explanation 
of mystical states. In metaphysics it is of course possible to attribute 
mystical and other religious phenomena to God, but not in an em- 
pirical science. “The laws which science knows may be only the 
Absolute’s thoughts, or God’s ways of doing things. But supernatural 
interference cannot be introduced into the chain of natural law and 
substituted for one or more of its links to account for phenomena. 
The Absolute may explain everything; it cannot explain anything in 
particular” (p. 446). 

The fact that Professor Pratt believes that the claims of religion 
to ultimate truth cannot either be established or refuted by the psy- 
chology of religion gives the volume a dispassionate and objective 
attitude that will do much to strengthen the claim of the psychology 
of religion to be an empirical science. It should be added that Pro- 
fessor Pratt is personally convinced that religion is supremely worth 
cultivating as a valuable human possession (p. 42). Though a candid 
critic, he is always sympathetic. He frequently suggests practical 
applications that should prove helpful to those interested in the culti- 
vation of personal and social religion. To those who do not have 
time to read the book as a whole, it may be said that the general 
standpoint is fairly well indicated in the first four chapters, which 
every one who wishes to become acquainted with the work should 
first read, after which he can with reasonable safety proceed at once 
to any of the other chapters whose titles appeal to him. 

WRIGHT. 
DartTMouTH COLLEGE. 


Les problémes de la philosophie et leur enchainement scientifique: 
le donné et V'objectif. Par Paut Dupont. Paris, Librairie Félix 
Alcan, 1920.—pp. vi, 386. 

The author of this book is of the opinion, shared by many philoso- 
phers at the present time, that the study of philosophy would profit 
greatly by the use of the scientific method. He does not wish to be 
understood to deny that other methods of philosophical inquiry are 
possible; but he does insist that the scientific method is at least one 
method which may be applied in philosophy, and that knowledge 
gained through this method is fundamental and is “alone accessible 
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to all humanity.” It is the method on which the majority have to 
rely. In order to introduce this method into philosophical inquiry, 
he thinks, the first step necessary is to suggest “un ordre d’enchaine- 
ment des problémes philosophiques;” and his aim in the present 
study is to outline such an order. 

The starting-point in this enterprise is the pure ‘given’ of the 
individual thinker. This ‘given’ is a very complex affair, consisting 
of objects within space which have various qualities and relations, 
classes of objects and the relations of classes, other beings like myself 
possessing psychical states similar to those which I possess when I 
am aware of all this content, and the ‘je’ which is thus aware of 
this complex datum. Within the ‘given’ are implicit many sciences. 
Among them is a logic, la logique du donné, which upon analysis re- 
duces itself to some four postulates and which serves as an outlet 
from the pure ‘given’ with its ‘phenomenally’ objective content to 
the ‘really’ objective order of which existence is predicable. The 
transition here is made on the basis of the assumption that the prin- 
ciples of the ‘logic of the given’ hold also of the ‘real ’"—an assump- 
tion whose justification apparently rests on the further assumption, 
which cannot be proved, that “the given is a function of the objec- 
tive.” The ‘real,’ as opposed to the ‘phenomenal’ objectivity of 
selves other than the lonely ‘je’ is guaranteed by an elaborate cal- 
culus of probabilities, which is supposed to justify the individual’s 
belief that he is not alone in a universe of mere matter. The prob- 
lem of Le Transcendant, which is said to be logically involved in the 
intellectual itinerary here entered upon, is omitted for lack of space 
from the present book. But we are assured that nothing is lost by 
this omission, since the first part of the study is independent of this 
latter part as the earlier books of geometry are independent of those 
which follow. 

There is much in this book that is interesting and suggestive. But 
as I read the discussion, it is vitiated by two assumptions each of 
which seems to me illusory. 

With the author’s general insistence that the scientific method 
should be consciously made use of in philosophical inquiry and that, 
unless this is done, the necessary universality of philosophical knowl- 
edge remains an idle dream or a fortunate accident—with this gen- 
eral insistence of the author, I am in whole-hearted sympathy. But 
when one has urged that philosophy should employ the scientific 
method one has not so far said anything very specific. The main 
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question is: What precisely is meant by the scientific method, and 
how may one set about the application of it to philosophical problems? 
The present book, by implication at least, assumes that the method of 
science is primarily, if not exclusively, deductive in aim, and that 
the first step in the application of it in any field of inquiry is a clear- 
cut formulation of a scheme of problems to the end that their inter- 
relations may be determined and their presuppositions and implica- 
tions delimited. Now it is precisely this assumption which seems to 
me false: so far as I can see it is justified neither by theory nor by 
the actual procedure of the sciences. Were it not for the fact that 
the contrary is so frequently insisted upon, I should say that it is 
fairly obvious that the method of science cannot in theory be wholly 
deductive, unless it is so narrowly defined as to make it inapplicable 
in many fields of scientific research. But however that may be, it is 
beyond question that no science proceeds in accordance with a formal 
@ priori scheme of problems. If the outlining of some ‘ordre d’en- 
chainement’ of problems is a prerequisite to the use of the scientific 
method, then I know not where to point among the sciences for an 
example of one in which the scientific method is employed. Indeed, 
one may with warrant urge that, if the use of the scientific method 
presupposes any such scheme, by the very nature of the case the 
scientific method is futile, or largely so, in any field of inquiry; for 
the method as thus conceived could not be applied until the problems 
in question should have been considerably clarified, and to no small 
extent solved, in some other way, and thus the ‘method’ would arrive 
on the scene rather late for service. It is, I presume, a logical 
commonplace that even the clear formulation of a single problem, to 
say nothing of an ‘ ordre d’enchainement’ of problems, marks a rather 
advanced stage in the intellectual enterprise: for such formulation 
some sort of ‘method’ is certainly necessary. The plain truth of 
the matter, however, is that the scientific method presupposes no such 
scheme of problems; the scheme, if scheme there be, emerges through, 
and as a result of, the application of the method to the problems in 
hand. And, it seems hardly necessary to add, even should no such 
scheme emerge, the scientific method may still have completely done 
its work; though the result could so far hardly be called an ‘exact’ 
science, perhaps, not as exact as, say, mathematics, still it must be 
borne in mind that most of our scientific knowledge, properly so 
called, is not exact in this sense. 

Furthermore, I do not find that the author is particularly successful 
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in his attempt to work out “un ordre d’enchainement des problémes 
philosophiques” in the present study. So far as I have been able to 
discover, there is no great compulsion in the order of problems which 
he suggests, either as regards the problems he chooses to consider 
or as regards their several positions within the scheme. Why, for 
example, some of the problems usually connected with ethics should 
have been omitted from the scheme entirely remains to my mind a 
puzzling question. Nor is it easy to see why in the nature of the 
case practically all of the sciences usually called inductive together 
with the mathematical sciences, including rational mechanics, should 
fall within the scheme under the heading of ‘sciences of the pure 
given,’ while psychology, sociology, and certain phases of the logical 
problem should have to wait upon the ‘deduction’ of the objective, 
the ‘really’ objective, order before they find a place in the scheme. 
And there is reason to believe that the ‘I think,’ which accompanies 
every phase of the pure given, does not receive the consideration it 
deserves. 

The second assumption, false as I must believe, and to my mind the 
source in the author’s study of many doubtful queries, is that it is the 
chief business of philosophy to extricate the philosopher from a 
solipsistic marsh. I am conscious of the fact that it is sometimes 
supposed that precisely this is the task of ‘epistemology.’ Never- 
theless, this assumption seems to me to reduce philosophy to zero as 
an intellectual pursuit; for I cannot see why it is not a fruitless 
undertaking to prove that what he necessarily must believe and know 
with as much certainty as human frailty seems capable of is probably 
true in spite of the possibility that it is an illusion. And the present 
study would have been as good an example of the futility of it as is 
Hume’s /nquiry, had the author been as faithful to the argument as 
was the Scotsman. The reason why M. Dupont supposes that he 
has made the leap—as he recognizes it to be—from the merely sub- 
jective to the genuinely objective by a literal ‘deduction’ of the latter 
from the former through the mechanism of a formal logic, is because 
he secretly introduces into the ‘given’ the notion of real objectivity, 
apart from which much of his discussion of the ‘given,’ especially 
his lengthy consideration of the sciences of the ‘given,’ is without 
intelligible foundation. He pulls out of the hat precisely what he 
puts into it. He does not ‘deduce’ the objective; like everyone else, 
he assumes it. 

There is no justification for the view that what I know most inti- 
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mately is my own subjective, isolated self with its experiences, and 
that I must infer the existence of other selves with their experiences 
through some hocus-pocus of analogical reasoning or justify my belief 
in their existence by some intricate calculus of probabilities. And 
there is as little justification for the view that the ‘real’ existence of 
a genuinely objective order of facts is only an inference from sub- 
jective data. The plain truth seems to be that there is no logical 
bridge between the hypothetical solitary consciousness, encased in 
its subjectivity, and the objective order of real things and other real 
persons. No method short of an arbitrary will to believe—for the 
existence of which in the self-engulfed consciousness no possible 
explanation can be given—can ever deliver us from the solipsistic 
trance. If we were born in this trance we should most certainly die 
in it—unconscious to the last that we had only dreamed. The simple 
fact that we make such desperate efforts to transcend the ‘ subjective’ 
and place our feet solidly on the ‘ objective’ is, or should be, sufficient 
proof that the two are in some sense one. If there is any one lesson 
taught by the history of epistemological theories from Locke to Hegel, 
I should hold it to be: either we are doomed to solipsism, impene- 
trably dark, or we must frankly assume that there is an objective 
order independent of us, that we know this order as it really is, or 
may know it, and that through it we learn more or less haltingly to 
know ourselves. For it is the ‘reality’ and we the ‘ appearance.’ 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
University or Texas. 


La filosofia contemporanea: Germania-Francia-Inghilterra-America- 
Italia. By Gutpo pe Ruccrero. Second edition. Two volumes. 
Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1920.—pp. 271, 292. 

The first edition of this work, in one volume, appeared in 1912. It 
is now republished with an Appendix containing an examination of 
neo-scholastic philosophy in Louvain and in Italy, the progress of 
historical and sociological studies, and the most recent orientation in 
Italian philosophy (Varisco, Aliotta, Croce, Gentile). 

Ruggiero’s method is one of construction through critical exposi- 
tion. In the thought of our time he sees one fundamental issue: be- 
tween naturalism and idealism; and his task is the disclosure of this 
issue and the manner in which it is met in contemporary philosophy. 

The briefest summary reveals the comprehensiveness of the sur- 
vey. In Part I, on German philosophy, the author indicates the fail- 
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ure of Germany to master Kant’s real thought, the consequent rise 
of naturalism and its futile career. In religious thought (the school 
of Tiibingen) it gradually leads to lyricism; in interpreting history 
materialistically (Marx, Engels), it is involved in insuperable am- 
biguities; in Fechner and Hartmann it ends in extravagances. 
Schuppe’s and Rehmke’s immanentism, the empiriocriticism of Ave- 
narius, Mach, and Cornelius, the illusionism of Spir, all disclose the 
need of more Kant. But German Neo-Kantianism itself is involved 
in grave misconceptions of Kant’s thought: in Lange, in Liebmann 
and Riehl, in Hermann Cohen and his school. Cohen’s Kantianism 
is mathematical-Platonic and concerns itself with the eternal product 
of thought, failing to realize its nature as concrete activity. The 
same failure to understand adequately the profound significance of 
Kant’s synthesis a priori, according to Ruggiero, is disclosed in Win- 
delband’s and Rickert’s philosophies of value, in German psycholo- 
gism and vitalism, in philosophy of history and in theology, with 
consequent insuperable dualisms and confusions. This German pov- 
erty of real thought, often in spite of the most imposing display of 
erudition, discloses itself in the efforts of empiricism to construct a 
metaphysic (Wundt, Paulsen, Haeckel, Ostwald). Needless to say, 
German philosophy manifests a lurking sense of the inadequacy of 
its position: Lotze’s equivocation between idealism and naturalism 
is an apt illustration, as well as Eucken’s ever-renewed demand for 
an advance beyond Kant, and Nietzsche’s apparent revolt against 
naturalism. 

If in German philosophy our author finds mostly futility, the French 
commands his respect and admiration. More varied and richer in 
content, more concrete and original, possessing superior insight and 
greater vitality, it impresses him as in the vanguard of modern 
thought. He surveys the development of positivism, especially its 
later revival in sociological and historical studies (Tarde, Durkheim, 
Lacombe, Xénopol), the spiritualism of Ravaisson, Janet, and Sécre- 
tan, and the philosophy of contingency (Boutroux, Milhaud). He 
notes the revolt against intellectualism and the mysticism of intuition 
in Bergson, the criticism of science (Hannequin, Poincaré, Duhem), 
Fouillée’s philosophy of the idées-forces, and Guyau’s ethical dilet- 
tantism. But what gives Ruggiero’s survey of French thought par- 
ticular interest is his disclosure of a fundamental drift in French 
philosophy towards Hegelian idealism. While Renouvier and his 
school of phenomenalists (Gourd, Boirac) would rest on Kant, their 
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advance beyond Leibniz is not apparent. But Kantian and Post- 
Kantian studies (Noél, Liard, Vacherot, Evellin, Brunschvicg) indi- 
cate a growing mastery of the Critical philosophy and its implications, 
The philosophy of Lachelier in particular,—Ruggiero regards him 
as the most profound speculative mind in contemporary French 
thought,—shows how much more deeply the Critique of Pure Reason 
has been understood in France than in Germany. The concrete idea 
of Post-Kantian idealism, attained by Lachelier, is still further devel- 
oped by Louis Weber, whose absolute positivism is regarded by Rug- 
giero as the farthest point of advance reached by French speculation 
in the mastery of the concrete idea and the absolute concreteness of 
science. This Hegelian tendency is manifest in Blondel’s philosophy 
of action, and the immanentism of the modernists (Loisy) reveals 
the same origin. 

The first part of the second volume is devoted to Anglo-American 
philosophy. Ruggiero finds that it follows two lines of development: 
the one, proceeding from old British premises, reaches its furthest 
advance in the empiricism of J. S. Mill and the naturalism of Spen- 
cer, and is thereafter dissipated. The other, resting on a thorough 
mastery of Hegelianism, reinterprets and develops it, and, away in 
advance of German philosophy, brings Anglo-American philosophy 
close to the French. 

Following the first of these two lines, after a brief discussion of 
Hamilton and Mansel, the author turns to J. S. Mill. Unlike the 
older empiricism, which recognized no reality outside experience, 
Mill’s conception of reality as the permanent possibility of sensation 
(his only original doctrine) is a return to scholasticism in its dis- 
tinction of actuality and potentiality. Mill's logic is anti-scientific 
and anti-experimental: its methods of mechanical generalization com- 
pletely ignore the concrete nature and activity of thought. The 
ethics of empiricism (Bentham, Mill, Bain, Sidgwick) Ruggiero calls 
simply monstrous and frivolous, lacking the very conception of man 
as a moral being. The metaphysics of empiricism is represented by 
Spencer; in spite of its scientific pretensions, it also is anti-scientific 
in spirit, and is not a development of the old British empiricism, but 
rather a reflection of the shallow naturalism of the day. Pragmatism 
is regarded as the reductio ad absurdum of empiricism. James is 
described as a “curiosa personalita, che é un impasto di buono e di 
cattivo, di serio e di stravagante” (Vol. II, p. 40); the influence of 
Lotze on the thought of Dewey is recognized; and Schiller’s human- 
ism is called a caricature of idealism. 
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In complete opposition to this empiricism and naturalism rises and 
develops British idealism. It begins with a series of thorough studies 
of Hegel. Stirling’s disclosure that the secret of Hegel is Kant 
reveals his own understanding of Hegel; but beyond Hegel Stirling 
cannot go. Later development of British Neo-Hegelianism follows 
two main lines. The first, inspired by Kantian (Green) and Platonic 
(McTaggart, here called Taggart) motives, while insisting on the 
central position of consciousness and personality, fails to attain the 
synthesis of the Idea and the empirical reality, of the Absolute and 
the contingent. The scepticism implied in this type of philosophy is 
revealed in the metaphysics of Bradley, with its two abstractions of 
a mere appearance and a mere Absolute. A second line of develop- 
ment, called by the author the Hegelian left, is followed by Baillie 
and Royce, the latter of whom is called the strongest representative 
of Anglo-American philosophy. Baillie would conceive of absoiute 
experience as eliminating the transcendence of the object, and Royce 
strives after absolute immanence. But the demand for recognition 
of the individuality of the self gives both systems a certain plural- 
istic trend which is resisted unsuccessfully, and to which Ward 
openly yields, seeking a subsequent final unity in terms of theism. 
The author recognizes in British idealism a marked tendency to study 
religion in a historical spirit, a tendency which he considers a phi- 
losophical rapprochement of Anglicanism to the spirit of Catholic 
modernism, with Newman as its spiritual father. 

Ruggiero recalls Spaventa’s saying that at all times the Italian 
genius has been a precursor, with only a presentiment of the new 
truth. So in Macchiavelli, Bruno, Campanella, and Vico the great 
thoughts of modern philosophy are dimly anticipated, but are not 
developed. So in Rosmini and especially in Gioberti lurk the later 
treasures of idealistic speculation. But Gioberti’s genius is wasted 
on a generation of mediocrity which understands and prizes only its 
own spokesmen, men like Mamiani and Ferri. Italian thought wan- 
ders from the rineteenth into the twentieth century along diverse 
paths: positivism engages it (Cattaneo, Villari, Ardigd); it pursues 
Kantian studies (Masci, Martinetti) ; it would advance from dualism 
to monism (Bonatelli, Cantoni, Acri, Varisco). The herald of the 
really significant Italian philosophy of the present day, however, is 
Bertrando Spaventa. A Hegelian like Vera, he was unlike Vera in 
that Hegelianism to him was not a doctrine to be worshipped but a 
starting point for further advance. From Gioberti, whose philosophy 
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1 he resurrected and transfigured, he learned to reinterpret Hegelian- 
ism: there is no mere Absolute and there is no mere contingent, but 
reality is the absolute process of the contingent, the eternal problem 
which is the eternal solution. The same process of dissolution of 
Hegelianism is manifest in Francesco de Sanctis’ theory of art and 
in the historical materialism of Labriola. But the philosophical move- 
ment thus initiated, finds its best expression in Croce’s philosophy of 
spirit and Gentile’s absolute idealism. These two receive more of 
Ruggiero’s attention than any other contemporary philosophies, and 
the author’s fundamental agreement with the latter is plainly in- 
dicated. 

Ruggiero’s critical discussion of Croce and Gentile may be sug- 
gested by the final considerations to which his studies have led him. 
“ Hegel, the proscribed, has returned and occupies the place of honor 
in the new philosophy. In France, in England, in Italy, Neo- 
Hegelian culture represents the highest expression of national cul- i 
ture. .. . The actuality of the Hegelian problem consists in imma- 
nence, in the negation of all dualism, in the concrete view of the 
real” (Vol. II, p. 188). Thus it is revealed in Lachelier, in Weber, 
ii in Blondel, in Royce, in Baillie. So Croce, in his conception of his- 
my) tory would negate the double abstraction of a process ad infinitum 

and a finite process of the real; so Gentile gives the coup de grace to 
the Aristotelian dualism of potentiality and actuality by transcending 
| all mere potentiality in the act of thought, our thought. The Hegel 
) thus honored, however, is not the Hegel who once spoke the final word 
in philosophy, but simply he who, by giving a new meaning to Kant’s ; 
synthesis a priori, opened new vistas to philosophy. Thus we now 
have the true Copernican conception of the world which in Kant was 
still mixed with the Ptolemaic, and Hegel’s dialectic enables us to 
pass beyond Hegel (Vol. II, pp. 188 ff.). 

This work leaves one with a lively sense of the vitality of contem- 
porary thought, and one can think of no better sort of introduction 
to the philosophy of our time. Ruggiero’s firm belief in the funda- 
av | mental identity of philosophy and the history of philosophy is well 
) | proved in his history, which is itself a vigorous exposition of a phi- 

' . losophy. One can pick holes in his work, to be sure. To mention 

ti) only one instance, his lumping of Bosanquet’s Logic with Mill’s is, 1 
| ' to say the least, puzzling. But the chief defect or merit of the book 
\ is that of its method and point of view. While not narrowly parti- 
san, it is distinctly critical throughout and no mere recital of doctrines 
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in a non-committal ‘historical’ manner. One in fundamental agree- 
ment with the author’s estimate of present philosophical tendencies 
would find in this work the activity of a mind sane and penetrating, 
erudite, keen, and to the point, and truly catholic in his view, in spite, 
or perhaps because, of his own philosophical attitude. On the other 
hand one to whom idealism, absolute or relative, Hegelian or other, 
is invariably anathema, would be sure to meet in Ruggiero’s survey 
of contemporary philosophy more relevant and knotty problems than 
he is likely to be confronted with in almost any other work of similar 
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The Development of British Thought from 1820 to 1890, with Special 
Reference to German Influences. By M. M. Wapptncton. Toronto, 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1919.—pp. vii, 194. 

In his ‘ Foreword’ the author says: “ The difficulty which a reader who 
knew no philosophy might experience, in reading such material as Cole- 
ridgian prose, suggested the need of a work like the following. . . . The 
result was the preparation of the following study. It is an attempt to 
relate Coleridge, and others to whom he is more or less akin, to that 
body of thought which formed for them a common source.” A book of 
the character indicated would probably appeal to a good many readers, 
but it is difficult to see that the author has accomplished the task that he 
set himself. The ground to be covered is considerable at best; but, 
instead of keeping to the main topic, i.e., the ‘development’ of British 
thought for the period indicated, Mr. Waddington has given us highly 
condensed summaries of the views of a large number of authors, not all 
of whom seem exactly relevant to the present purpose. The result is too 
much like a note-book, made for his own use, by an intelligent student of 
the thought of the period. Little attempt is made to avoid technical 
phraseology; in fact, technical terms peculiar to the authors considered 
are not always explained. Otherwise this little book—which is some- 
what longer than the number of pages would indicate, as it is rather 
closely printed—is clearly enough, though not carefully, written. 

There are three Sections: I, “ Introductory”; II, “ The Earlier German 
Influence”; and III, “ The Scientific Movement and Later German In- 
fluence.” The ‘introductory’ Section, dealing with “ Pre-Revolution 
Thought in England and France,” “ The Critical Philosophy in Germany,” 
and “The British Line from Bentham to J. S. Mill,” is so condensed as 
to be practically useless. Moreover, there is a great deal of carelessness 
in statement. For example, we are told: “ There was a continuous effort 
on the part of different writers to carry out Locke’s plan of making 
ethics a demonstrative science. To his definition of self-love as the sole 
motive of human action, Hume added the sense of sympathy with man- 
kind. Adam Smith developed this idea,” etc. (p. 5). Of course “ Locke’s 
plan of making ethics a demonstrative science” (after the manner of 
geometry) was a suggestion made by Locke the rationalist, not by Locke 
the empiricist. An idea of this sort would have had no meaning for 
Hume or Smith; if any British moralist tried to carry out this ultra- 
rationalistic ideal, it was Clarke. In the same paragraph, the author 
says: “ Tucker and Paley gave the first account of the relation between 
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personal happiness as the motive, and the general happiness as the cri- 
terion, of virtuous action.” A statement like this speaks for itself; the 
author must really know better, but an unphilosophical reader might be 
seriously misled. In Chapter III, Bentham is referred to as “ placing 
benevolence at the head of the list of human motives” (p. 33); this wild 
remark seems to be tacitly corrected later, where the otherwise hardly 
accurate statement is made that James Mill “made the transition from 
Bentham’s psychological egoism to ethical altruism” (p. 37). (For Mill’s 
actual views, see ¢.g., Analysis, Vol. II, Chap. XXI, sect. ii, par. 2.) 
Chapter IT, “ The Critical Philosophy in Germany,” dealing, not only with 
Kant, but with Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, is much too brief (19 pp.) 
to be helpful. And why should German titles be given in a popular book 
of this kind? 

The much longer Section II, dealing with Coleridge, Newman and the 
Tractarians, Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Sir William Hamilton, Ferrier, 
and J. S. Mill, is rather unhappily named “ The Earlier German Influ- 
ence.” Why give a general label at all? Certainly this one does not apply 
to Newman and the Tractarians nor properly to Mill. Hamilton and 
Ferrier would have been unworthy of the university chairs that they 
adorned, if they had wholly neglected German philosophy, but they were 
by no means mere adapters of German ideas; this is perhaps even more 
obviously true of Ferrier than of Hamilton. In short, it practically sim- 
mers down to Coleridge and Carlyle, who were directly influenced by 
German thought, and to Emerson and Ruskin who were influenced by 
Carlyle. Chapter IV of this Section is almost wholly devoted to Cole- 
ridge, and this relatively generous treatment is plainly justified. It is 
dificult enough at best to be definite and conclusive in dealing with 
Coleridge’s philosophy, but some of the statements in this chapter are 
hard to accept, ¢.g., “ The great value of the speculative reason in Cole- 
ridge’s scheme is a negative one” (p. 55). Mr. Waddington habitually 
quotes from a cheap popular reprint of the Biographia Literaria; if he 
had read, or read with more care, Mr. J. Shawcross’s admirable intro- 
duction to his edition of this important work, he could easily have 
avoided certain careless slips like the above. (See Shawcross, p. Ixxi.) 
Chapter V deals with Newman and the Tractarians, Carlyle, Emerson, 
and Ruskin. As usual, the German influence is over-emphasized. This 
is true even of the author’s treatment of Carlyle, in the case of whom 
this influence was doubtless very considerable. The same carelessness 
in general statements is evident here; referring to Carlyle and Ruskin, the 
author says: “ There is in both . . . the same hatred of war,” etc. (p. 81). 
Does he really mean that Carlyle’s attitude toward war is at all the same 
as Ruskin’s? For the moment, he seems to be thinking only of the 
famous passage in Sartor Resartus. Chapter VI is on Sir William 
Hamilton and Ferrier, and Chapter VII, the last of this Section, on John 
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Stuart Mill. In both of these chapters the German influence is certainly 
over-emphasized. For example, we are told: “In ethics as well as in 
psychology and metaphysics, Mill was immensely influenced by German 
thought” (p. 105). Of course it would have been nothing against Mill, 
if this had been true; but do the facts at all justify such a statement? 
Certainly the author does not succeed in proving his point in the text. 
The vaguest similarities between Kant and Mill are taken as evidences of 
the influence of the former upon the latter; for example, speaking of 
Mill’s insistence upon qualitative distinctions between pleasures, Mr. 
Waddington says: “ Mill’s emphasis upon this element ... marks him 
a pupil of Kant” (p. 107). Has he by any chance read Hutcheson; and 
was Hutcheson also “a pupil of Kant”? But such comparisons are 
trivial at best. So far from this position being traceable to any particular 
philosophical school or schools, it is, for better or for worse, the attitude 
of common sense. 

Section III is on “ The Scientific Movement and Later German Influ- 
ence.” Chapter VIII deals with “ The Scientific Movement,” with some- 
what undue emphasis upon Lewes at the expense of Spencer. Chapter 
IX is on “ Hegelian Thought in J. Hutcheson Stirling and T. H. Green.” 
Twice as much space is given to Stirling as to Green. Perhaps as a 
result, the treatment of Green is hardly intelligible. And how did the 
author come to name Nettleship as the editor of the Prolegomena to 
Ethics? Chapter X, the concluding one (except the very slight “Con- 
clusion” of less than three pages) treats of the Cairds, Bradley, and 
Bosanquet. It is unfortunate that this chapter is not more satisfactory, 
considering that the author is rather unduly preoccupied with the ‘Ger- 
man influence’ throughout this little volume. He fails to show the famil- 
iarity which he should have with the writers whom he undertakes to 
criticise. For instance, he says: “It has been refreshingly said that 
there is one more difficult modern work than Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason—and that is Caird’s exposition of Kant” (p. 167). Can this 
remark have been made on the basis of an actual acquaintance with that 
monumental commentary? If one sympathizes with the present un- 
gracious tendency to mildly depreciate this splendid work, is not the 
obvious criticism rather that Caird sometimes allows himself to make 
Kant too easy by interpreting some of the fundamental difficulties of 
his system in terms of the later and more logical development of 
idealism? (Cf. the rather rigid textual criticism of the same passages in 
Professor Norman Kemp Smith’s valuable recent Commentary to Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason.) In fact, the present writer would be inclined 
to call Edward Caird the clearest writer of the distinguished group to 
which he belongs. This does not mean, of course, that he has always 
dealt with easy or popular subjects. As the chapter proceeds, the in- 
fluence of Lotze upon Bradley and Bosanquet seems to be exaggerated. 
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The exposition of Bradley is singularly inadequate and only two pages 
and a half are given to Bosanquet. Perhaps it is as well, however, since 
Mr. Waddington seems to have no first-hand acquaintance with his 
author. For example, he says: “ Bosanquet is inclined with Hegel to sell 
all he has and follow spirit, though he never formally commits himself 
to an Absolute” (p. 181). 

In conclusion, it may be said that a book of the sort evidently intended 
by the author would probably appeal to a fairly large class of readers; 
that the present book is much too hastily put together to be satisfactory; 
but that the author shows, in spite of all his shortcomings, that he could 
write a much better book, if he would take the necessary time and trouble, 

Ernest ALBEE. 


Cornett UNIveERsITY. 


The Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism. By W. B. Prts- 
purY, Professor of Psychology, Director of the Psychological Labora- 
tory, University of Michigan. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
1919.—pp. ix, 314. 

As the title of his book indicates, Professor Pillsbury presents a study 
of a social phenomenon that has been much discussed, during and since 
the great war, by specialists of every kind and from many different points 
of view. The theories advanced in explanation have been as diverse as 
the standpoints of the writers, even when these have approached the sub- 
ject from the same angle,—biological, psychological, sociological, or what 
you please. We discover in nearly all of them a tendency to oversimpli- 
fication, an attempt to account for seemingly complex phenomena by 
means of a single abstract element contained or imagined in them,—for 
example, to emphasize the instincts or some particular instinct, to the 
neglect of other factors, without which the phenomenon in question 
cannot be properly understood. Although Professor Pillsbury lays chief 
stress upon instinct in his analysis of the national mind, he avoids such 
one-sidedness. He recognizes the importance of ideals; and if he seems 
to conceive instinct rather abstractly as something separate, to which the 
other phases of consciousness are mechanically added, this may be laid 
at the door of the analytic method in psychology which breaks the mind 
into pieces and finds it difficult to put them together again, just as they 
were. We may perhaps avoid misunderstanding here if we resist the 
tendency, referred to in the Preface, “to forget that a process when 
analyzed is the same process as that with which one started.” 

The author sees in nationality fundamentally an expression of the 
social instincts, modified and elaborated by habit and learning, which, in 
turn, come to constitute tradition and custom” (p. 90). Under the 
social instincts he embraces, besides the gregarious instinct, sympathy 
and fear or respect for the group as a whole or its members, and even 
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hate. It is upon the basis of these instincts, which may be called the 
immutable laws of human nature, that ideals and standards develop and 
come to have the force of laws. The ideals have developed and may 
change. They arise through the chance suggestion of some thinker; they 
are the ideals that have been stated by some one man, accepted by many 
others, and now pass practically unquestioned. They are tested by ex- 
perience and are transmitted by tradition (pp. 91, 211, 225, 278). The 
fundamentals are prescribed by instincts, the refinements must be added 
by learning. In essentials, ideals have been seen to furnish rules of con- 
duct based upon a determination of what is most satisfactory in the 
light, not of crude instinct, but of instinct guided and controlled by ex- 
perience, which has been summed up in what we call intelligence or 
reason. As opposed to instincts, this means action on rational grounds, 
doing what is right as opposed to doing what one pleases (pp. 252 ff.). 

“What we call intelligence or reason” seems to be the most important 
element in this entire process; and instinct that has come under the sway 
of “what we call intelligence or reason” is instinct only in name. Pro- 
fessor Pillsbury subscribes to the belief “that nations are held together by 
mental rather than by physical or hereditary bonds. It is something in 
the spirit, not anything in the physical constitution or common ancestry 
that makes them one” (p. 164). Instinct appears to be mastered by 
reason. “The consciousness of nationality is awareness of belonging to 
a group with pride in the idea! notion of that group as a separate entity, 
a willingness to be controlled by the ideals of that group and to serve its 
ends” (p. 246). “The laws are formulated ideals. When tested they 
give the individual an approved standard of conduct that represents the 
experience of the community, even of civilized society everywhere, rather 
than his own instincts” (p. 274). 

There is evidently a great deal more in the consciousness of nationality 
than instinct; indeed, the so-called instincts of sympathy and respect, as 
they operate in the human being, are already shot through with thought, 
touched by the spark of the universal. The same may be said of the 
awareness of belonging to a group, of the pride in the ideal notion of 
that group, and of the willingness to be controlled by its ideals. Ex- 
perience itself is impossible without intelligence or reason; we cannot 
tear it from this factor without destroying both it and its inseparable 
mate. We cannot understand the consciousness of nationality without 
remembering that it is of the spirit, and that the spirit is a whole,—not a 


combination of elements, like instincts, pure and simple, to which other . 


elements are mechanically added. 
Frank THILLY. 
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Values Immediate and Contributory and their Interrelation. By Maurice 

Prcarpv. New York University Press, 1920.—pp. x, 197. 

Dr. Picard’s book on values contains a large amount of sober and 
strenuous thought succinctly expressed. He deals with the distinction of 
immediate and contributory values. He regards contributory values as 
objective in a limited sense, but one of the aims of the book is to show 
that, so far as empirical methods can determine, all immediate values are 
subjective. The author argues that contributory values (which belong 
to the realm of cognition) are not dependent on immediate values (which 
belong to the realm of feeling). This leads him to attack Rickert’s doc- 
trine of truth as determined by a transcendental “ ought,” which would 
make contributory value dependent on immediate value, since it makes 
the whole realm of cognition thus dependent. 

He then undertakes to determine the biological and psychological situa- 
tions under which each kind of value arises. He reaches the unexpected 
conclusion that contributory values are the stuff out of which immediate 
values arise. The next problem is the relation of judgment to value. 
Both the judgments of value and the values of judgment are treated. 
In dealing with the relation of value and environment, he reaches the 
conclusion that everything with which conscious activity comes in contact 
has both contributory and immediate value, although in varying degrees. 

The last third of the book is a critique of Windelband’s theory of 
norms. That theory would make certain immediate valuations objective. 
Dr. Picard concludes that the psychological data do not require such ob- 
jective norms, although they might conceivably be legitimate in a frankly 
speculative metaphysics. Especially acute are the strictures upon Windel- 
band’s introduction of the norms as factors in natural process. 

There is much to commend in the book, but after the fashion of re- 
viewers I shall isolate for comment a point on which I dissent from the 
author’s conclusion. This point is the doctrine that contributory values 
are objective while immediate values are subjective. 

It is to be noted that the sense in which contributory values are called 
objective is a strictly limited sense. They are generalized—“If my 
umbrella is good for keeping off the rain it is good for that purpose 
when next it rains” (p. 13); they are verifiable—‘I may find out what 
my umbrella is good for” (p. 13); they are communicable by speech. 
“In this way contributory values are made independent not only of any 
special moment in the life of the individual, but also of any particular 
individual” (p. 13). “If such values pass as coin among the members 
of the community, they must cling to the object rather than to the persons 
who employ them. This is not to say, however, that they would be 
values at all apart from the relation of the objects to individuals who 
value them, but they may be called ‘objective’ in deference to the fact 
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that they do not depend for their existence upon any particular member 
of the community” (p. 14). 

Dr. Picard’s account of the origin of values, especially pp. 38-42, indi- 
cates that contributory value is conduciveness to something in which an 
organism takes an interest. This emerges still more clearly in his article 
entitled “The Psychological Basis of Values” in the Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Vol. XVII, No. 1, January 1, 1920. There he speaks of “ con- 
tributory values, demanding only the presence of a living interest in a 
means to an end.” But if an organism’s utilization of an object as a 
means to an end constitutes the contributory value of the means, surely 
it likewise constitutes the intrinsic value of the end—unless there is a 
regress to some further end. If this requires the correlation of imme- 
diate values with interest as well as with feeling, we need not shrink 
from the consequence. 

Is it not clear that contributory value has two aspects? Its genus is 
causal efficiency, which is objective in whatever sense Nature is objective. 
Its differentia is its conduciveness to something immediately valued, and 
has whatever degree of subjectivity inheres in the immediate values 
concerned. Let us take one of Dr. Picard’s own illustrations—the con- 
tributory value of a soap. He regards this as objective because its 
cleansing power can be verified. But this is only its causal efficiency. 
Value enters in only because cleanliness is conducive to health and beauty 
which in turn involve immediate values. In a community of ascetics who 
despised health and beauty, but prized filthiness as a badge of sanctity, 
soap would have no contributory value, since the requisite immediate 
values would be lacking. 

In spite of Dr. Picard’s exposition it still seems to me that contributory 
values, as values, are not a bit more objective than the immediate values 
with which they are correlated. If we are to have any degree of value- 
objectivity, just that degree of it must adhere to some intrinsic values. 
If this is not possible for the intrinsic values we must abandon it for the 
contributory values. 

Avsert R. CHANDLER. 


Outro State UNIVERSITY. 
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The Principles of Aesthetics. By DeWitrr H. Parker. New York, 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 1920.—pp. 374. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1919.—pp. 60. 

The General Principle of Relativity. By H. Witpon Carr. London, 
Macmillan and Co., 1920.—pp. x, 166. 
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Mind-Energy, Lectures and Essays. By Henri Bercson. Translated by 
H. Wildon Carr. London, Macmillan and Co., 1920.—pp. x, 212. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1919-20. London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1920.—pp. 314. 

A Study in Realism. By Joun Latrp. Cambridge, The University Press, 
1920.—pp. xii, 228. 

Psychologie des Mystiques Catholiques Orthodoxes. Par MAxIME dE 
MontTMorAND. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. x, 262. 

Essai sur la Peur aux Armées, Par A vsert Brousseav. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. 158. 

Classification des Sciences: Les Idées Maitresses des Sciences et leurs 
Rapports. Par Aprren 3d ed., Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.— 
pp. iv, 322. 

La Philosophie et les Philosophes. Par Jean Horrmans. Bruxelles, 
Van Oest & Cie., 1920.—pp. xvii, 396. 

La Philosophie de Jules Lachelier. Par Gaprie. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1920.—pp. 172. 

Les Emotions et la Guerre. Par Maurice Dine. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1918.—pp. 276. 

Psychiatrie de Guerre. Par A. Porot er A. Hesnarp. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1919.—pp. 316. 

La Psychologie Francaise Contemporaine. Par Grorces DweLSHAUVERS. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. xii, 260. 

Erkenntnistheorie: Zweite auflage der Einfiihrung in die Erkenntnis- 
theorie. Von Gustav Srérrinc. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1920. 
—pp. viii, 356. 

Principii di Etica, Per Letto Vivante. Rome, Maglione and Strini, 
1920.—pp. vii, 314. 

Educazione e Religione in Maurice Blondel. Per Enrica Carpita. 
Firenze, Vallecchi, 1920.—pp. 82. 

I Primi Scritti di Kant (1746-1760). Per Avucusto Guzzo. Naples, 
Barca, 1920.—pp. vii, 128. 

La Filosofia di G. Locke. Voluma Prima. Per ArMANpDo CARLINI. 

Firenze, Vallecchi, 1920.—pp. xcvi, 288. 
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La Théorie de la Relativité et sa Signification. E. Gumiaume. Rev. de 

Mét., XXVII, 4, pp. 423-460. 

Every physical description, according to Einstein, resolves itself into a 
certain number of propositions expressing the concordance of four quan- 
tities, X:, X:, Xs, Xs, having no empirical significance. It is at that price 
that we can—one dares no longer say ‘know ’—hope to have some grasp 
of physical phenomena. The equations representing the phenomena in- 
clude no longer any empirical constant (such as time) but simply mathe- 
matical ones. To know the world reduces to knowing the calculus of 
variations and the theory of invariants. We cannot be too astonished, 
therefore, if the results do not give us complete satisfaction; possessing 
a remarkable theory of gravitation, we experience only an alloyed 
pleasure; it represents nothing to our eyes; it doesn’t ‘talk’ to us; it 
procures for us only a rarefied intellectual satisfaction. In classical 
physics time is introduced analytically as a unique parameter, 7, which 
plays the part of an independent variable— a monoparametrical repre- 
sentation. One may say that this parameter is the mother-clock, inde- 
pendent of physical phenomena, which establishes the psychological liaison 
between nature and our brain. In the Theory of Relativity, on the other 
hand, is introduced a temporal parameter, ¢, peculiar to each system of 


' reference, S, and since the number of possible systems is infinite, time is 


expressed by as many variables. The fact that this is a purely Einsteinian 

convention must not be overlooked. The confusion—for it can be shown 

to be one—in Einstein's Theory consists in confounding a formula re- 

lated to an exactly determined duration with one referring to a relation 

between periods of duration. One can speak either of monoparametrical 
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or polyparametrical representations of time. In general they form two 
equivalent conventions and lead to the same interpretations of physical 
formulae. It is for us to choose the most convenient; instead of speak- 
ing of the ‘relativity of time’ we would do better to speak of the 
‘relativity of clocks.’ What then, is the significance of the Special 
Theory of Relativity? It has not been useless, for it has forced us to 
formulate our ideas relating to the physical universe more precisely. We 
finally arrive at a conclusion derived from a study of the mathematics 
of the theory having the following paradoxical form: The Special Theory 
of Relativity and its expression by means of homogeneous derivatives 
(space-time) leads to non-Euclidean movements of Euclidean systems 
(S:, S:, ... Sn). But a discontinuity is bound to appear in the process; 
and the question arises whether an Euclidean space can coéxist with a 
non-Euclidean one. For Physicists this problem becomes that of finding 
out why radial energy, which propagates itself according- to the con- 
tinuous laws of the Relativity Theory, nevertheless presents itself to us 
under the form of discontinuous parcels called ‘quanta’ of energy. 
According to Relativity we can announce a new principle of physical 
equivalence of energy and matter. The Special Theory here leaves a 
serious gap. Admitting that radiant energy follows laws quite other than 
those of matter, so that light attains instantaneously its greatest velocity, 
it also teaches that the mass of a moving body increases with its velocity 
and would become infinite if the body could attain the velocity of light; 
that is to say, the velocity of light constitutes a limit imaccessible to 
matter. To close this gap Einstein developed a General Theory based 
on the Special Theory but assuming in addition that an electromagnetic 
field or a field of light rays partakes of the nature of matter—is material 
—and therefore subject to gravitation. But the substitutions necessary 
in transferring from the equations of the Special Theory to those of the 
General, or Gravitational-field Theory are not in general exact differ- 
entials. In other words the type of space of the one theory is not ‘ appli- 
cable’ to that of the latter conception; the two spaces do not have the 
same ‘curvature’—are not ‘isometrical.’ How solve this difficulty? 
Let us assume that the variables (x, y, 2) are not the curvilinear codrdi- 
nates of a fictive fourth dimension, but the familiar rectangular ones of 
three dimensional space. We can now divide the Einsteinian equations 
by the time differentials (dt, df?)—T being the classical independent vari- 
able—and the equations in question now refer to velocities, instead of 
representing linear elements of the fourth dimension. Further, in every 
gravitational field the elementary wave produced by a light signal is no 
longer a sphere but a ‘quadric.’ The substitutions thus have a sense 
completely determined, and when Einstein affirms that the Special Theory 
is valid only in the region of the infinitely small, he simply means, ac- 
cording to our conception, that the equation of a ‘quadric’ can be given 
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in the form of a sum of squares. For a Lilliputian observer the light 
wave would appear spherical. Complete knowledge of the light ‘ quadric’ 
would determine the temporal and spatial scales (units of measure) of 
the rectangular (+, y, z) system. In the case of the solar field, the 
‘quadric’ is an ellipsoid of revolution in each point of space; the axis 
of revolution is the perpendicular joining the point considered to the 
attractive center; these ellipsoids differ very little from spheres. This 
interpretation of the General Theory is as simple as satisfactory. Con- 
trary to the statements of the present German school, it in no wise 
obliges us to abandon our Euclidean geometry, which is the simplest 


instrument for analyzing space into its elements. 
H. R. Smart. 


Pragmatism as Interactionism. Artuur O. Loveyoy. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., XVII, 22, pp. 589-506; 23, pp. 622-632. 

Pragmatism has shifted its emphasis from what thinking is to what 
thinking does, from epistemological problems to a theory of intelligence 
as the control of the future, which shifts its significance from logic to 
metaphysics. It should, and does, quarrel with mechanism and all forms 
of parallelism and epiphenomenalism, in consequence of which one would 
expect a thorough-going discussion of interaction and other doctrines of 
psychophysical relations, with an explanation of the relation of intelli- 
gence to, and its function in, the material world. The nearest approach 
to such a discussion is Professor Bode’s essay in Creative Intelligence, 
in which he contends, quite properly, that according to the parallelistic 
scheme, foresight, the sense of obligation, and even truth and error be- 
come mere neural indicators. In the same essay, however, Professor 
Bode objects also to interactionism as merely putting mental links in the 
mechanistic chain. Possible pragmatic grounds for this objection are the 
demand for innovation and the aversion to any kind of psychophysical 
dualism. Confining the discussion to the latter, one must ask if the 
pragmatists can consistently have, what they insistently demand, an anti- 
mechanistic materialism, an efficacious intelligence, irreducible to mechan- 
ical laws yet non-psychical, a unique, conscious behavior of objects, 
without a psychophysical dualism? Is not the pragmatic dualism of 
causal processes more catastrophic in its implication than the dualism of 
existence implied by ‘representation,’ which at least has no power to 
upset the natural world? The answer may come with a further exam- 
nation of intelligence. In his essay, Professor Bode gives three distin- 
guishing peculiarities of ‘conscious’ responses which he defines as (1) 
progressive organization of (2) a selective character in which (3) future 
results act as present stimuli—a good description of intelligence, if one 
could omit Professor Bode’s further modification which makes it possible 
for the future reference to be an unconscious one, thereby leaving intel- 
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ligence undifferentiated from certain automatic activity. In any case the 
pragmatic future and past as present-as-absent undermine the pragmatic 
platform of non-psychophysical dualism, for past and future are cer- 
tainly not physically present. Pragmatists have only been able to avoid 
psychical interpretations by failing to recognize that a plan is a psychic 
existence. If they admit mental elements in this sense and also contend 
for a causally efficacious intelligence, then pragmatism must mean inter- 
actionism. It must either reject the controlling power of the “end in 
view” or it must “interpolate mental links into the causal chain”! Its 
immediate task must then be to examine more thoroughly the psycho- 
physical problem, and to formulate a philosophy of nature in keeping 
with the idea of man as a real agent through the imaginative recovery 
of a physically non-existent past and prevision of the physically non- 
existent future. 
Eve T. Knower. 


Do We Know Other Minds Mediately or Immediately? Josnvua C. 

Grecory. Mind, N. S., XXIX, No. 116, pp. 446-457. 

In an article which appeared in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society for 1918-19, on “Our Knowledge of Other Minds,” Mrs. Dud- 
dington infers from neo-realistic principles that we know one another’s 
minds as directly and immediately as we know physical things. On the 
contrary, the usual psychological doctrine is that our knowledge of 
other minds is gained through the medium of the material world. The 
communication between minds is effected by bodily movements, such as 
gestures, language—spoken and written, facial expressions, etc. We also 
infer the contents of other minds from the outward bodily expressions 
which we ourselves manifest on occasion of certain emotions. That we 
are dependent upon physical media is evidenced by the fact that human 
beings often fail to understand each other. Moreover, Mrs. Duddington, 
besides misrepresenting the nature of inference, ignores some potent 
facts of experience in arguing that children explicitly infer the presence 
of other minds before they drop into the unconscious, habitual, infer- 
ential method characteristic of adults. Implicit, unconscious inference 
genetically precedes explicit, conscious inference. Mrs. Duddington is 
correct in affirming that the idea of the other self comes first; but she is 
not correct in supposing that the priority of this explicit affirmation 
intimates a priority of implicit apprehension. Furthermore, it is gratu- 
itous for Mrs. Duddington to suppose that because the child knows the 
difference between the living and the inanimate, it can apprehend directly 
both the physical and mental aspects of a complex reality. The totality 
of our experience codperates in and facilitates the apprehension of other 
minds. While recognizing the difficulty of knowing the contents of the 
mind that ‘ withdraws into itself, Mrs. Duddington gives no adequate 
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reason for such difficulty, since on her theory the mind is originally en- 
dowed with the capacity to directly apprehend other minds. But the 
mind has no apparent organs of its own for immediately knowing other 
minds. Its media of communication are physical. “Criticism cannot 
discover an incompetency in consciousness to realize from the association 
between its own processes and its own bodily actions that behind other 


bodily actions there are consciousnesses like unto itself.” 
J. H. Grirrirus. 


Theology and Romanticism. Hersert L. Stewart. The Harvard Theo- 

logical Review, XIII, 4, pp. 362-388. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Romantic movement 
represented three distinct, new ideas: first, the prevalent distrust of hu- 
man reason, typified by Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Byron in England; 
second, the awakening of historical interest, as shown in the works of 
Byron and Scott in England, and De Vigny and Hugo in France; third, 
the assertion of the trustworthiness of feeling, of instinct, and of the 
impulses of the heart as against dialectic, or intellectual ‘proof’ and 
‘disproof.’ In France return to authority meant return to Rome. Such 
men as De Maistre and Vicomte de Bonald did much to imbue the people 
with the idea that ignorance is the mother of faith. Although less 
general, the reaction in England and Germany is quite as startling in a 
few instances—such as Newman, W. G. Ward, Schlegel, and Tieck. The 
Reformation was denounced indirectly in politics by such men as Cobbett, 
Disraeli, and Carlyle, who in decrying the evils of the present harkened 
back to ‘ye good old days’ of the supposed blessing of monastic rule. 
Very different is the Romanticism which glorifies impulse as against 
reason, the individual as opposed to authority, and self-expression as 
against self-restraint. Germany boasted of this Freigeisterei in the 
highest degree. Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, and Wieland embodied the 
doctrine of exalting nature above convention. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic aspect of Romanticism is the return to nature, as exemplified by 
Rousseau, for whom convention becomes an object of contempt, and by 
Wordsworth, who finds nature the one instructress in virtue. The com- 
mon element of all the Romanticists, the distrust of reason, has left its 
traces for both good and evil on every branch of Christendom. While 
its tendency to rest the Church’s authority upon the failure of unassisted 
intelligence, to imply ignorance as the mother of devotion, is absurd, yet 
it also advanced both Catholicism and Protestantism, in this century, 
beyond the hardness of the old intellectualistic apologetic to the realiza- 
tion that the basis of religion is no mere assent to the formula of a 
creed, and that value judgments of the heart, rather than the cogency of 


the syllogism, are the sources of faith. 
Marcaret R. NysSEWANDER. 
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The Philosophical Aspect of the Theory of Relativity. A Symposium by 
A. S. Eppincton, W. D. Ross, C. D. Broan, and F. A. LinpeMaNN. 
Mind, N. S., No. 116, pp. 415-444. 

[Eppincton :] The theory of relativity of space and time is essentially 

a physical theory. Its philosophical import is that it recognizes the cur- 

rent physics as simply a knowledge of the relations of Nature to par- 

ticularly circumstanced observers, and not knowledge of things objective 
and independent of us. If physics is to deal with the absolute world it 
must attain to the conception of the absolute world as a four-dimensional 
order compounded of space and time; and this carries with it the con- 
clusion that the exact laws of gravitation, mechanics and electromag- 
netism are not the genuine laws governing the external world, but laws 
automatically imposed by the mind; and “our claim to have grasped the 
type of law, or even the meaning of law, prevailing in the world outside 
us, is reduced to very modest proportions.” [Ross:] There are difficul- 
ties in the arguments of the supporters of relativity. A real disbeliever 
in absolute motion and in the ether does not need either the Lorentz or 
the Einstein theory to dispose of the difficulties of the Michelson- 
Morley experiments. It is only by assuming absolute motion that the 
relativity theory is required, and in that case the conclusions of relativists 
contradict their original assumptions. In particular the Einstein argu- 
ment for the relativity of simultaneity has as its basis an unacknowledged 
belief in absolute space, time and motion. On the other hand, some ex- 
planation like that of Lorentz, while surprising, is not beyond belief, and 
will do all the work that Einstein’s ‘special theory’ will do. [Broap:] 

The difficulties found by Mr. Ross rest mainly on misunderstandings. 

The alternatives to the relativity explanation of the Michelson-Morley 

experiments involve a priori objections and great physical difficulties. 

Relativists do not use the absolute theory as a premise to prove the theory 

of relativity; the evidence for the equations is solely that they account 

for the facts, and if there be absolute motion it must have such physical 
effects as will lead to these relations. At the same time the general 
theory has an even stronger position than the special theory, in that it 
unifies Newton’s laws of motion and the law of gravitation, making pos- 
sible a single statement of the laws of nature entirely in terms of relative 
motions and positions. Prof. Eddington seems to stress too much the 
function of mind and so makes his theory needlessly subjective. [LunpeE- 
MANN :] The theory of relativity is a more convenient and simpler, though 
not intrinsically truer, method of describing phenomena than the abso- 
lutist. It assumes that events take place in a four-dimensional space- 
time manifold, that there is no unique way of separating the space and 
time codrdinates, but that observers moving relatively to one another 
will separate them in different ways. By giving up the assumption that 
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space is everywhere Euclidean, and assuming that the curvature of space 
is proportional to the mass and inversely proportional to the distance, we 
secure the same result with but three assumptions, whereas the absolutist 
system introduces a mysterious entity called force and requires five as- 
a sumptions at least. The acceptance of the relativity theory is dependent 
4 upon one’s mental elasticity and one’s ability to discard traditional ‘ self- 
evident’ assumptions. 

Gienn R. Morrow. 
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NOTES. 


Geheimrath Dr. Richard Falckenberg, professor at Erlangen since 1888, 
died suddenly on September 28, 1920. Professor Falckenberg’s best-known 
work is his Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, now in its eighth edition; 
the final chapters of this edition are printing under the charge of his son, 
Dr. Robert Falckenberg, himself a graduate in philosophy. Professor 
Falckenberg was also the editor of the series, Frommanns Klassiker der 
Philosophie, to which he contributed the volume on the life and works of 
Lotze, 1901, and co-editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philo- 
sophische Kritik. 


Commencing with the January, 1921 number, Psychobiology and The 
Journal of Animal Behavior will be merged under the new name of The 
Journal of Comparative Psychology. The Journal will be edited by 
Knight Dunlap and Robert M. Yerkes jointly, and published by the 
Williams and Wilkins Company in Baltimore. Studies contributing to 
the knowledge of mental function and behavior in any organism will be 
accepted for publication. 


We have received the first copy of the magazine entitled The Pilgrim, 
published quarterly by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., in London, and 
described as a review of Christian politics and religion. Among the 
articles we note one by the Dean of St. Paul’s entitled “ Mysticism in 
Relation to Philosophy and Religion,” and one by Dr. A. W. Pollard on 
“The Spiritual Basis of Civilization.” 

Professor John M. Warbeke, of the Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology of Mount Holyoke College, is abroad on leave of absence for the 


year. His courses are being given by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, formerly 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Kansas. 


Professor Stout has resigned the editorship of Mind which he has held 
since 1892, when the late Professor Croom Robertson ceased to be editor 
after sixteen years in office. The successor of Professor Stout is Dr. 
George Edward Moore, Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
author of the well-known Principia Ethica. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines : 


Tue JournAL or PuuosopHy, PsycHotocy AND Scientiric MertHops, 
XVII, 21: Sterling P. Lamprecht, The Need for a Pluralistic Emphasis in 
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Ethics; Sherwin Cody, Enlarging the Scope of Mental Measurement; H. 
Wildon Carr, “Dr. Wildon Carr’s Theory of the Relation of Mind and 


Body.” 


XVII, 22: Arthur O. Lovejoy, Pragmatism as Interactionism (I); 
Helen Huss Parkhurst, The Obsolescence of Consciousness; J. E. Turner, 
Relativity, Nature and Matter. 


XVII, 23: H. B. Alexander, Philosophy in Deliquescence; Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, Pragmatism as Interactionism (II); Albert R. Chandler, The 
Nature of Esthetic Objectivity. 


XVII, 24; Daniel Sommer Robinson, Reality as a Transient Now; A. A. 
Roback, The Scope and Genesis of Comparative Psychology; Pearl Hunter 
Weber, Behaviorism and Indirect Responses. 


Tue Psycnotocica, Review, XXVII, 5: Leonard Thompson Troland, 
The Physical Basis of Nerve Functions; Raymond H. Wheeler, Theories 
of the Will and Kinaesthetic Sensations; Walter R. Miles, A Pursuit 
Pendulum; C. E. Ferree, and Gertrude Rand, The Limits of Color 
Sensitivity. 

Tue Journat or Expertmentat Psycnorocy, III, 4: C. E. Ferree and 
Gertrude Rand, The Use of the Illumination Scale for the Detection of 
Small Errors in Refraction and in their Correction; Joseph Peterson, The 
Backward Elimination of Errors in Mental Maze Learning; June E. 
Downey, Some Volitional Patterns Revealed by the Will-Profile; R. T. 
Holland, On the ‘ After-Sensation’ of Pressure. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL oF Ernics, XXXI, 1: M. C. Otto, Morality 
as Coercion or Persuasion; 7. H. Proctor, The Motives of the Soldier; 
Rupert C. Lodge, Plato and the Judge of Conduct; Ruth M. Gordon, Has 
Mysticism a Moral Value? Henry T. Secrist, Morale and Morals; Eugene 
W. Lyman, The Ethics of the Wages and Profit System. 


Tue Monist, XXX, 4: James Westfall Thompson, The Ethical Sig- 
nificance of Time; Joshua C. Gregory, The Conception of Thought as a 
Cyclic Process; James Lindsay, The Logic and Metaphysics of Occam; 
W. O. Brigstocke, Logical Fictions (continued); R. W. Sellars, Evolu- 
tionary Naturalism and the Mind-Body Problem; J. M. Thorburn, Mys- 
ticism and Art. 

Tre Harvarp Tueorocicat Review, XIII, 4: Champlin Burrage, The 
Earliest Minor Accounts of Plymouth Plantation; Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, 
Plymouth’s Debt to the Indians; Herbert L. Stewart, Theology and 
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Romanticism; Robert Pierce Casey, A Neglected Piece of Liturgical 
Revisi 


Minn, N. S., 116: F. C. S. Schiller, Bertrand Russell, H. H. Joachim, 
Meaning of Meaning; 4. S. Eddington, W. D. Ross, C. D. Broad, and 
F. A, Lindemann, The Philosophical Aspect of the Theory of Relativity; 
Joshua C. Gregory, Do We Know Other Minds Mediately or Imme- 
diately? H.R. Marshall, Some Modern Aestheticians. 


Tue British Journat or Psycnotocy, XI, 1: Charles Marriott, A. B. 
Waikley, Henry J. Watt, Edward Bullough, and C. W. Valentine, Mind 
and Medium in Art; F. C. Bartlett, E. M. Smith, Godfrey H. Thompson, 
T. H. Pear, Arthur Robinson, and John B. Watson, Is Thinking Merely 
the Action of Language Mechanisms? J. C. Fliigel, On Local Fatigue in 
the Auditory System; Daniel J. Collar, A Statistical Survey of Arith- 
meiical Ability; W. T. Waugh, The Causes of the War in Current Tradi- 
tion; Henry J. Watt, A Theory of Binaural Hearing. 


Revue pes Sciences Puitosopnigues et THeoLocigues, IX, 4: M. J. 
Bliguet, L’unité de l’acte de foi; R.-M. Martin, Quelques premiers Maitres 
dominicains de Paris et d’Oxford et la soi-disant dominicaine augus- 
tinienne (1229-1279) ; A. Lemonnyer, La Deesse Anath d’Eléphantine. 


Revue pe Mérapnysigue et Morate, XXVII, 4: O. Hamelin, La 
volonté, la liberté et la certitude d’aprés Renouvier (suite et fin); E. 
Guillaume, La Théorie de la relativité et sa signification; J. Wilbois, 
Introduction a la sociologie; G. Simeon, La Naissance et la mort. 


ZerTscHRIFT FUR PsycHOLOGIE UND PHYSIoLoGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
LXXX, 1-4: Joseph Frobes, Aus der Vorgeschichte der psychologischen 
Optik; E. R. Jaensch, Zur Methodik experimentaller Untersuchung an 
optischen Anschauungsbildern; David Katz, Psychologische Versuche mit 
Amputierten; Oswald Kroh, Eidetiker unter deutschen Dichter; Geza 
Revesz, Priifung der Musikalitat; Edgar Rubin, Vorteile der Zweckbe- 
trachtung fiir die Erkenntnis; F. Schumann, Untersuchungen iiber die 
psychologischen Grundprobleme der Tiefenwahrnehmung; Walter Baade, 
Zur Lehre von den psychischen Eigenschaften. 


Rivista pt Frrosorta, XII, 2: G. A. Colozsza, Lo sforzo collettivo; F. 
Orestano, Verso Nuovi Principi; G. Capone-Braga, La Critica rivolta al 
Criticismo dagl’Ideologi francesi e italiani. 


Rivista pt Firrosorta Neo-Scorastica, XII, 3-4: Guido Rossi, Terenzio 
Mamiani e la provo ontologica della esistenza di Dio; Umberto A. Pado- 
vani, I! problema fondamentale nella filosofia di Spinoza (continuazione e 
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fine) ; Angiol Maria D’Anghiari, La filosofia di Leonardo da Vinci; Amato 
Masnovo, L’importanza e l'urgenza attuale del problema della esistenza di 
Dio; Luigi Stefanini, Arte e vita nel pensiero di G. V. Gravina (con- 
tinuazione) ; Martino Grabmann, La nuova edizione secondo I’autografo 
della Summa contra Gentes di S. Tomaso d’Aquino. 


Rivista TriMestTRALe pt Stunt Fivosorict & Rexiciosi, I, 3: E. Buonaiuti, 
Le grandi crisi del Cristianesimo antico; B. Varisco, Per comprendere la 
realta; F. A, Ferrari, e l'apostolato mondiale; E. Buonaiuti, Religio 
irreligiosa; A. Bonucci, La teoria di Einstein nel suo significato idealistico. 
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